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PENNSYLVANIA DOCTRINE OF STATE. 


RIGHTS. 


From the Charleston Mercury. 
CASE OF GIDEON OLMSTEAD. 

Observing that a writer in the City Gazette represents the statement 
given in the Mercury, of the famous case of Olmstead in Penusylvauia, 
to be a garbled and incurrect view of that instance of nullification, and 
refers those who desire information, to some obscure and ex-parte 
pamphlet which is to be found in some of the boukstores of the city, | 
have taken the pains to examine into the case as reported by the law 
books of estallished authority and credit, and find the facts and proceed- 
ings to be thus laid down in 3 Dallas, 169, and 3 Hall’s Law Journal, 
197 and 230, viz: 

On the 25th November, 1775, Congress passed an Aci for establish- 
ing tribunals of Admiralty Jurisdiction; by the 6th section of which act 
itis provided, that, ‘in all cases an appeal shall be allowed to the Con- 
o—, am person oF persons as they shall appoint for the tial of 

als. 

‘On the {th September, 1778, the State of Pennsylvania established 
an Admiralty Court, by an act which provided that “the finding of the 
Jury shall establish the facts without re-examination or appeal.” —sec. 6. 

The British sloop Active was captured in the course of September, 
1778, by Gudeon Olmstead, and others, and carried into Philadelphia, 
and libelled in the State Court of Admiralty held by Judge Ross; 
Olmstead and others claiming the whole vessel and cargo—while Hus- 
ton, captain of a vessel of war belonging to the State of Pennsylvania, 
claimed one-half for the State, himself, and cree—and Captain Josiah 
of the sloop Gerard, claimed for himself and crew a fourth. 

On the 15th November, 1778, the libels were tried before a Jury, and 
a verdict rendered allowing each of these claims, but not stating any 
particular facts. Olmstead appealed from this decision to the United 
States Court of Appeals, established by Congress in 1777, and, on the 
15th December, the decree of Jadge Roas. and the verdict reudered in 
the case, were reversed, and the whole prize decreed to Olmstead and 
his crew. 

This reversal Judge Ross positively refused to obey, because the case 
had been tried by a Jury before him; and he paid over (according to 
his decree) one-half of the proceeds of the prize to the Treasurer of the 
State of Pennsylvania, (David Ritenhouse,) taking a bond of indemni- 
ty from him. 

“The Court of Appeals thereupon ordered it to be entered on record, 
that the Adiniralty Judge and Marshal (of Pennsylvania) had absolutely 
refused obedieuce to their decree—that they were unwilling, at that eriti- 
eal juncture of public affairs, to enter upon any proceedings for con- 
tempt—but that they would not hear any appeal until their authority 
should be so settled as to give full efficacy to their decress and process.” 

This Court consisted of Oliver Elisworth, (Chief Justice U. 8.,) 
W. H. Drayton, William Ellery, and John Henry, jun. They pro- 
ceeded to lay a statement of the whole case before Congress, which was 
referred to a Committee of fire, who sustained the jansdiction of thé 
Court of Appeals—teclaring (inter alia) “ that no Act of a State can 

or ought to destroy the right of appeal to Congress in the sense deelar- 
ed by the Act”—and that the Coinm vee (or Court) which decided the 
appeal in the case of Olmstead, had full jurisdiction, and that their de- 
cree ought tobe carried into execution—and finally recuesting the Legis- 
lature of Penusylvania to appoint a Committee to confer on the subject 
with a Committee of Congress. 

The Legislature, however, instead of complying with this request, 
passed a peremptory Act, on the 29th November, 1779. directing Judge 
Ross to pay over the whole proceeds to David Rittenhouse, Treasurer, 
Captain Huston and Captain Josiah. (3 Hall's Law Journal, p. 209.) 

Soon after this, Judge Ross died, and Olmstead sued his executors 
for the am vuut, and got a judgment by default ; in consequence of which, 
the executors sued Rittenhouse, and the Judges decided in favor of the 
defendant. (‘This is the part of the case reported in Dallas.) 

Olmstead now remained quiet until 182, when the United States’ 
Supreme Court decided that their District Courts could earry into effect 
decrees of the old United States’ Court of Appeals; he then filed his 
libel in the United States’ District Court of Pennsylvania against Mrs. 
Sergeant and Mrs. Waters, the Executrices of Rittenhouse, (who was 
then dead,) and Judge Peters decided (14th January, 1303) in favor of 
Olmstead. But he made no application for compulsory process for 
some years; and, instead thereof; applied several times in vain to the 
Legislature to grant his claim. 

On the 31st January, 1393, Governor McKean sent a Message to the 
Legislature, in regard to this decree of Judge Peters, (which he also 
transmitted.) reprobating severely these proceedings as violating the 
daw of the State, and the verdict of a jury, and as being wholly irregular. 

In consequence of this Message, an Act was passed 2d April, 1303, 
@uthorizing the Governor to direct the Attorney General to demand the 
money from the Executrices, or to bring suit against them in case of 
their refusal—and directing the Governor “ to protect the just rights of the 
State, in respect of the premises, by any furthe r means or measures that 
he may deem necessary for the purpose, and also to protect the persons 
and properties of Elizabeth Sergeant and Esther Waters from any pro- 
cess whatercr, issued out of any Federal Court, in consequence of their 
obedience to the requisition made by the Attorney General’—and, in 
the name of the Commonwealth, to give them a sufficient instrument of 
indemnification. 

On the 2hh May, 1897, Mrs. Sergeant and Mrs. Waters, (Execn- 
tices of Rittenhouse.) filed a suggestion in the U.S. District Court, 
reciting the Act, and showing that, ander that Act, they had paid the 
money into the State Treasury, and that the decree of that Court, 
which had been made (by Judge Peters) in favor of Olmstead, was, as 
respected the rights of the State, without jurisdiction, and ex parte. 

Olmsterd then demanded compulsory process of the Cougt; but Jadge 
Peters, “fearful of exbroving the Government of the United States and 
that of Pennsylrania,” and wishiug his decision corroborated by the 
U. 8. Supreme Court, refused to grant the process, and alleged these 
and other reasons in his return to a Mandamus issued from that Court. 

At the February Sessions, 1809, of the U. 3. Sapreme Court, this 
Return was argued, and a peremptory Mandamus was ordered. 

On 27th February, 1309, Governor Snyder sent a Message to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, informing them of the peremptory Man- 
damas, and that he was making preprints call out a portion of the 
Militia to protect the persons and property of the Executrices against 
eny process that might be issued under the Mandamus. 


“On the same day he issued his orders to Michael Bright, a Militia 
General, directing him to call out a portion of the Militia 

The Senate and Lower House unmediately passed Kesolutions sus- 
taining the Governor, “the tendency of which,” (to use the words of 
Hall, av ultea Federalits,) ** was to iutlame the minds of the people, and 
strengthen the seeds of rebellion which had been sowed by Governor 
McKean, and were now nurtured by his successor.” (See Hall’s Law 
Journal. Vol. 3, p. 2U3. 

On 24th March, 1509, the U. S. Marshal received the attachment 
process agaiust the persons ol the Lxeentrices, and, on the 2oth, was pre- 
vented from serving u by the soldiers of Bright. 

On the 15th April, the U.S. Marshal eluded the vigilance of the 
Militia, by seudking secretly threugh a baew way, and climbing a back fence, 
aud thus served Mrs. Sergeant surreptitiously with the Federai prucess. 

On the 37th, a Writ of Habeas Corpus was issued trom the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylrania, upon petition of Mrs. Sergeant, directed to the 
Marshal, ordering him to show cause why Mrs. Sergeant should not be 
released from custody under the arrest. The Marshal returned, for 
cause, the Writ of Attachment issued by the U. 8. District Court—and 
ithe Judge, (C.J. Tilghman.) after hearing argument, decided that it 
| was not absolutely clear that the U. S. Court had no jurisdicuon, and he 
therefore seemed to think it better to decide in thew favor, than ww en- 
| danger the peace of the community. He accordingly se decided, and 
Mrs. Sergeant was allowed by the State, in consequence of this decision 
by her own Chicf Justice, to pay the inoney to Uliasicad, and she was 
released. 

To show that the great object with C.J. Tilghman, in inclining his 
evident doubt and hesitation finally in favor of the United States, was 
to prevent the great mischief of embroiling the two Governmeuts, we 
wil quote his concluding words—they are these: ‘ But although [ say 
nothing concerning the policy of the Gorernment, I may be allowed, 
without impropriety, to express my enzieus hope that this loug coutinued 
controversy will be brought to a termination without any material inter- 
ruption to that harmony between this State and the United States, so €s- 
sential to the prosperity of both. On the whole case, 1 cannot say that 
ut clearly appears to me that the District Court of the United States 
made its decree in acause of which it had no jarisdiction—I must, there- 
fore, order that Mrs. Sergeant rewiain in the custody of the Marshal.” 

Gene al Bright was, soon after the conclusion of the case, prosecuted 
by the United States for the resistance, by his soldiers, of the execution 
of this process—of which he was found guilty, and afterwards pardoned 
by the President. But Uns prosecution furms vo part of Olmstead’s 
case, though it was consequent thereon. 

The above statement of these proceedings is taken from the fall and 
lengthy account of the case iu the Law Journal of J. E. Hall, (of Balti- 
nore, )—ommtting only his very abusive remarks, as a Federalist, against 
this “ Rebellion” (as he termed it) of the State of Pennsylvania and its 
two Governors. In ove part of bis observations, he says—* Not only 
the Legislative Body, (of Peunsylvania,) but the great mass of the people 
have nourished a spirit of hatred towards the wholesome provisions of 
the Common Law, generally, and of the Federal Judiciary wm particular, 
which has justly excited the fears of al) welldisposed men. We have 
shown in the preceding narration, that the honor of this Rebellion 
belongs to Governor McKean—but be had an able coadjutor in the 
person of his successor, who, beiug an honest, pains-taking mechanie, 
was elevated to the Gubernatorial Chair. Reasonable men, those who 
regarded the Union of these States as the anchor of poltical safety, and 
the supremacy of the lawsas the trident by which every thing dear was to 
be protected, shuddered at the sight of a powerful State arrayed in arms 
under the sanction of the Legislative authority, to oppose the exeeution of 














a judicial decision. ‘That the seat of this insurrection should have been 


| im the streets of our large-t city—that, in the face of day, the Marshal of 


the District should be braved by eight obscure men of no mfuence, 
no cousideration in society, headed by a man im no respect, scarcely, 
their supertor—that he should have been obliged to scale the back fence 
ofa vard, and, weasel like, steal into a house to serve his process, when he 
should have put himself at the head of the District—these circumstances 
throw a deeper shade on the sad picture which we now contemplate.” 
These are the words iv which this gentleman, in his great zeal for Fed- 
eralism and consolidation, deprecates this instance of nullification : And 
yet we find the Federal party of this city, though equal in their zeal for 
consolidation, far less candid in their acknowledgwent of this case being 
in reality a perfect and complete specimen of nullification. If it be not 
nullification, I cannot imagine what ts so. 

Were not, let me ask, the Acts of Congress establishing their Ad=i 
ralty Courts, then the decisious of those Courts, and then the Resoln- 
tions of Congress sustaining these decisions, all rendered pall and veid 
ny the Acts of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, ordermg her Militia to 
resist them, and pretectung the Executrices of Rittenhouse, in their re- 
fusal to comply with the Federal Decrees? Were not these laws of 
Congress, and these Umted States decisions, all nudlified, and rendered 
a mere dead letter, until the State of Pennsylvania found her own Chief 
Justice decidiwg agaist her, when (and when only) she consented to 
remore her nullification, or embargo, or arrest, upon the proceedings of 
the United States—and at length to low the attachment on Mrs. Ser- 
geamt to prevail, and tmaily to pay back ‘he money out of her Treasury. 

But who doubts for a moment, that, if C.J. Tilghman had decided 
19 favor of Pennsylvania, the nulliticauen would have been continued 
and carried out? 

It however so happened in this case. that Pennsylvania was in the 
wrong, as every lawyer must know, the U. S. Appeal Courts having 
full jurisdiction m Admiralty cases. But if she had been in the right. 
or if there bad been the greatest doubt of the right bemg with the United 
States, as there is in our case of the Ter f—and if her Chief Just ee had 
decided in her favor, Pennsylvania never would have yielded—never 
would have withdrawn her vullifieation. 

Butto pretend to deny that she did nullify at el!, in the case of Olmw- 
stead, is the height of abenrdity, and is, in fact, what no man of sense 
would attempt to do: for, in truth, there were no less than four instances 
of complete nullification in the course of these proceedings. 

Ist. By the State, Judge Ross positirely refusing to obey the Decision 
or Mandamusof the U.S. Appeal Court. 

2d. By the Act of the Legislature, of 29th November, 1779, annul- 
ling and abrogating the Resolutions of Congress, (which sustained the 
decree of their Appeal Court, and declared that it should be carried into 
execution,) and ordering their own Court to pay over the money accord- 
ing to its men decree. 
| 3d. By the Act of the Legislature, of 2d of April, 1803, rendering 

void the Decision of the U. 8. District Judge, (Peters, and ordering 
tere McKean to nullify it by all necessary means and measures; 
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|“ to protect the just rights of the State,’ 
(of the defendauts. 

| 4th. By the order of Governor Snyder, in Februsry, 1899, command- 
‘ing General Bright and the Militia to proteet the defendants from the 
| Peremptory Mandamus of the United States Supreme Court, isued 
'during that month: (February, 1509;) by the Resolutions of the Legis- 
i! iture sustaining the Governor, and by the Militia enforemg these or- 
lders, and preventing the execution of the Mandamus for nearly one 
‘entire month, until they were eluded by stealth. ; 

If all these proceedings do not amount to one single instance of nulli- 
fic ation. j cannot conceive what would. 

Having now shown from the facts of the proceedings. in the various 
branches of this case of Olmstead, that Pennsylvania has actually ex- 
hibited four instances of nullification either by ber Legislature, or her 
‘different judicial and military officers, under the sanction and approba- 
ition of her Legislature, t will, in my next communication, proceed to 
| prove from the words of Chief Justice Tilghman, (one of the ablest of 
| American Judges.) that. altho a he thought, in this particular case, that 

the United States Courts had jurisdiction of the cawse, yet he has recog- 
nized the principle of nullification in its fuliest extent, and in such terms 
as to leave no doubt that he would have himself practised if in this very 
case, if (to use his own expression) it had “ appeared clearly” to hum 
that the United States Court had not jurisdiction. 


and to protect also the persons 





HAMPDEN. 








From the same. 
| Ouwstean’s Case.—Having, in my last communication, shown from 
|the facts, as they transpired, in the case of Olmstead, that the State of 
| Pennsylvania, in the course of the proceedings connected with that case, 
‘actually putin practice by her Legislature, and her officers, civil and 
‘military. the doctrine of Nullification at four distinct and separate 
times, ‘TI shall now cite the words of the Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, 
'(Tilghman,) im order to prove that, although he considered the { nited 
| States in the right on this particular occasion, he yet recognized fully 
ithe principle of Nullification, even by a State Judge, wherever it ap- 
|peared that the United States, or theie Courts, have exceeded their 
| powers, as granted by the Constitution. The Chief Justice thus ex- 
| presses himself: “The Counsel of Olmstead have brought forw ard ° 
| preliminary question, whether I have @ right to Cischarge the powees, 
ieven if I should be clearly of opinion that the District Court had ue 
|jarisdiction. [am aware of the magnitude of this question, and have 
given it the consideration it deserves. My opimion ts, with great defer- 
ence to those who may entertain different sentiments, that, m the case 
supposed, I should have a right, and it would be my duty to discharge 
the prisoner. ‘This right flows from the nature of our F deral Constuu- 
tion, which leares to the sereral States absolute supremacy m all cases mm 
which it is uot vielded to the United States. This safficiently appears 
from the general scope and spirit ef the imstrament. The Unrted 
States have no poner, legislative or judicial, except what is derired from 
the Constitution. When these powers &* clearly exceeded, the inde 
pendence of tre O(ATeS, anw the pose ot the Union domand that theo 
State Courts should, in cases brought properly betore them, gere redress. 
There is no law which forbids it—their oath of office ezacts it—and if 
they do not, what course is to be taken? We must be reduced to the 
miserable extremity of opposing force to force, and arraying citizen 
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against eitizen, for it is rain to expect that the States will submit to mam- 


jfest and flagrant usuRPaTiovs OF POWER by the United States, if 


| (arhich God forbid) they ever attempt them. if Congress should pass 
'a Bill of Aitainder, or lay 2 tax or duty on articles exported from any 
State, (from both which powers they are expressly excluded.) such 
laws would be null and void, and ali persons who acted under them, 
would be subject to actions in the State Courts. If a Court of the 
| United States should enter a judgment against a State which refused to 
|@ppear in an action brought agarnst it by a citizen of another State, or 
iby a foreign State, such judgement would be reid, and all persons who 
act under it would be trespassers. These cas@s appear so plan, that 
they will hardly be disputed. It is only in considering DOUBTFUL Cases 
that our minds feel a ditheulty in deciding. But, if in the plainest case 
which can be considered, the State Courts may declare a judgment 
fof the U. S. Courts] to be void, the PRINCIPLE 1s established.” 
Thus we see that this able and impartial Judge. although deciding 
the case before him against his own State, yet clearly and unequivocally 
asserts, that even the tribunals of a State have a right to annul the 
Federal usurpations that may be brought before them. In how much 
higher degree, then, must this right exist in the sovereign power of the 
States which created not only these tribunals, but the Federal Gorern- 


ment itself. HAMPDEN. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANTES IN THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 
The number of Paper Mills in the State of New York, 
inchuding several new ones going into operation this 


GUUNNOE: Wisc cic cece 00 0ceetdsé 66bsbb66 0dReEs EOCENE 60 
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Other incorporated Manufacturing Companmies,........06. i ig 209 
Fstimated value of Manufactured Cotton Goods.......... & 3,000,000 


Woollen Goods, (not incilading woollens made in families, 
or custom-work at Pulling Mills,) .cee.. ++ cece sees cee 
The value of Iron, drawn into bars, rolled, or im sheets, 

estimated at....... 


3,000,000 


4.900 000 
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The value of Paper made in the State, is....-.s-e-eeeeee OU 1,800 
Wool and Fur Hats, finished in this State,............--- 3 (000,000 
Boots and Shoes, exceed.......... Oh. ee RE iat 5,100,000 
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The Fastern States and New Jersey furnish a large quantity of 
paper, of the finest kinds. for the market in New York. In the article 
of Boots and Shoes, the Yankees and Jerseymen compete very success- 
fully with the mannfactories of this State; but their split leat er efforts 
are not very highly esteemed. In making leather, this State goes far 
ahead of any other State in the Union. In the county of Greene, alone, 
are above 30 tanneries, and their operations require a Bank, which is 
just about to be opened 





Of the Woollen Manufactories, the Glenham Company is one of the 
most extensive in this Stafe ; it ‘ is situated on the Matteawan stream, 
two amiiles below the village of Fishkill, and three miles from the 
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Banner of the Constitution. 
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the main road Teading from the village to the landing. | 


landing, on 


“hey its 5 and tacture exclusively | bility that Adams and 
They employ a capital of $150,000, and manutacture y Jubilee, fifty years 1 fer ? 


broadcloths from $3 to $10 per yard. This manufactory ts unrivalled 
in the United States for the excellence of its cloths. Their exhibition at 
the last October fair inthe city of New York, was of the most superior 
description; they took the first premium tor black and blue cloths, 
which were pronounced by the best judges to be equal to the best ever 
imported from Europe: they were sold at $ 12 per yard. The factory 
is of stone and brick, three stories, 150) feet by 42. ‘They ure manutac- 
turing about 2,20 pounds of fleece wool inte 990 yards of broadcloth 
per week. ‘Their village contains 20 tenements. ‘They employ 180 
inen, women, and children, and have a school and churchin the neigh- 
borhood. No spirituous liquors are allowed to be sold at the store, or 
on the premises. ‘The factory is managed by Mr. A. L. Ulrich, under 
the general direction of Mr. P. H. Schenck, in New York, the largest 
Such establishments are of immense importance to the 


P. Hi. Schenck & 


proprietor. 


eountry, and creditable to the enterprizing Owners. 


Co. No. 123. Maiden-lane, New York, Agents. 
tug . 4 ) . Yon onats 
The “ Matteawan Company is situated near lone above. Capital 
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cotton goods, machinery 


4. vested in buildings, and the prosecution of their 
t< pally of manutacturmg various kinda of 

for various factories, mill-gearing, iron-castings 
szenerally, including sadlers ‘and hatters’ irons on an extensive scale: 
tbout two hundred hands are employed in all parts of this extensive es- 
-about 30 dwelling houses in the village—no 
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In Jeferson County is one of the most splendid cotton factories in the 


iTniow. It is situated in the river at Watertown, 250 feet long, 50 feet 
wide. four stories high, and built of stone; it is calculated for 10,000 


spindles. ‘The water-power driving the machinery of this factory, Is 
carried under the building, lengthwise through the centre, and the 
wheels and gearing completely protected from frost. There 1s an- 
ther factory in Watertown, for cotton and woollen, 1,440 spindles, 
and one for cotton at Browunville, 1,590 spindles. 

This subject will be again resumed.—Rochester Daily Ade. 
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From the New York Allion. 





THE NEW COLONIAL TRADE ACT. 


ANNO PRIMO 6ULIELMI VI. REGIS. 
Car. XXIV. 
An Act to amend an Actof the Sixth Year of His late Majesty, to regu- 
late the Trade of the British Possessions Abroad. [22d April, 1851. ] 
6 G. 4. ¢. 114. Repeal of the Duties upon the importation of Corn, &c. 


snto Rritish Possessions ia America. 


Whereas by an Act passed the Sixth Year of His late Majesty's 
Reign, entitled An Act to regulate the Trade of the British Possessions 
ibroad, and by subsequent Acts made and passed to alter and amend 
the said Act, certain Duties of Customs are imposed on Articles of 
Foreign Production when imported or brought into the British Posses- 
America: And whereas it is expedient to repeal some of the 
said Duties, and to alter or vary others of them; be it therefore 
enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the Advice 
snd Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
‘nt Parliament Assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
» and after the fifteenth day of Apri, one thousand eight hun- 
*d and thurt so much of the said Acts as imposes any Duty in 
of the British Possessions in America, upon the Importation or 
bringing im of Corn or Grain nnground, or of Meal or Flour not made 
of Wheat, or of Bread ov Biscun, or of Rice, or of Live Stock, shall 
be and the same is hereby repealed. 


SIGS Lui 
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Verne, 


Of Wheat Flour, &c. into Canada. 

Uf. And be it further enacted, That so much of any of the said Acts 
2s imposes any duty in the Provinces of Upper or Lower Canada upon 
the Importation or bringing in of Wheat Flour, orof Beef. Pork, Hams, 
or Bacon, or of Wood or Lumber, shall be and the same is hereby 
/ vber into Nera Scotia, &c. 

M1. And be it further enacted, That so much of any ofthe said Acts as 
any Duty. in New Brunsecick, Nora Scotia, or Prince Edtrard’s 
stand, upon Wovdor Lamber, shall be aud die sane ts heieby repealed. 
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And of Wheat Flour, &c. from the British Possessions in North Ameria 
into the West Indics, &c. 

1V. And be it farther enacted, That so much of any of the said 
Acts as Wmposes any Daty inthe Britisk Possessions on the Continent 
of Soawth America, or mthe West Indies, or in the Bahama or Bermuda 
tslands, upon Wheat Ploar, or upon Beef, Pork, Hams, or Bacon, or 
upen Wood or Lumber, when imported from any of the British Posses- 
sions im Nerth America, shall be and the same is hereby repealed. 
Duties of Importation from any Fercign Country into the West Indies, &c. 

VY. And be it further That upon the Importation from any 
Forergn Conutry into the British Possessions on the Continent of South 
; TT OF } [oP ihe / drive a 


} 


‘ 
sy*e* > 
enpaciea, 


jreere or into the Bahama or Bermuda Islands. 
{the Articles mentioned in the fellowing Table, there shall be raised, 


‘d, and pan unto his Majesty the several temporary addi- 
are set forth in the said Table—that is to say : 


Table of Additional Duties 


[a kat a te it? Sil lle’ 


the time of the Declaration of Independence, what was the proba- 
~ Jeffereon should both die on the Sstebriltien of the 


The following are the data for solving this problem. 
John Adams was born on the nineteenth October, 1735—consequent- 
ly, on the Fourth of July, 1776, he was 40°7 years old; and on the 
Fourth of July, 1826, he was 90'7 years old. _—. 
According to the Chester T'able of mortality, given in the Library of 
Useful Knowledge, at the end of the Treatise on Probability, out of 
10,000 individuals born, 
The number living at 40-7 years, is 4,400. 

eo 4 «97° * 185. 
=~. 155. 
Thomas Jefferson was born on the second of April, 1743—conse- 
quently, on the Fourth of July, 1776, he was 33 1-4 years oid; and, on 
the dav of his death, he was 53 1-4 years old. 
By the Chester Tables, out of 10,000 born, 
The number living at 33 1-4 years, is 4,949. 


“a ‘< cei 





ve . a3 1-4 43. 
ps . = Ma1i4 * 430. 
Now, the probability, on the day of the Declaration ef Independence, 
: = 5) 
that Adams would live at least fifty years, is by the above data, —— 
4405 
Arrived at the age of 90:7, the probability that he would live at least 
155 
one year longer, is , 
: 185 


Consequently, the probability that he would not live one year longer, 
oo 86-0 


3s l- — = 
18 38618 
Hence the probability that he would live fifty years, and die within 
the following year, is equal to the product of the two former probabuili- 
ta 


ou 
ties, Oris o—- 
4465 185 4405 


Now, we may reasonably make the assumption, that the probability 

of the death occuring on any one day of this year, was as great as on 

any other, so that. the probability of its happening on any specitied day, 
l 


as the first, for instance, is — 
300 
Hence, finally, we have the probability that Adams would live fifty 
years after the Declaration of Independence, and die on the first day of 
30.~C«#d 1 


4465 365 54324 

that is, the odds are 54324 to 1, against this occurrence. 

In the same manner, we get the probability of Jeflerson’s living at 
493 

least fifty years, = —— 

4940 





the following year, 


43 
The probability of his then living one year longer, ——; and the pro- 
493 


436 oF 
bability that he would die within the year, l— —- = — 
405 493 

The probability that he would live fifty years, and die within the 

3 oe 687 

following year, —— = —- 

4949 493 4949 
The probability that he would live fifty years, and die on the first day 


c~ 
ed 


of the following year, —— — = —— 
4949 365 31689 
Lastly, the probability that both these events should happen together, 
or that Adams and Jefferson should both die on the Fiftieth Anniversary 
] 





of the Declaration of Independence, is —-—- ——- 

54324 31689 172) ATS236 

Hence it appears that the odds were mcre than 1721 millions to ] 

against the coneurrence of both these events; or that a bet against it, 

to correspond with the chances, should have }»een more than 17 millions 

of dollars toa cent. Yet it did actually happe n ; and we see how much 
reason there was for the universal astonishme nt which it excited. 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS. 








From the United States Ga zelte. 


In France, the whole expense of supporting the Catholic clergy, in 
les, was 92,545,600 franes. 

In Spain, the whole number of regular and sec ular clergy, in 1321, 
Was Ist/,242. These persons possessed property valired at S82R,060,000, 
besides tithes, tases, and dues. The Arch Bis!:ops and Bishops of 
Spain have larger comes than any other prelates in the world. 

The Letina Catholic Church in Hanevary fas about 4,000,000 hearers, 
and 3,230 places of worship, and 5.469 clergymen, with an income of 
S207R A270 16. 

The Calrinistic Church of Hungary has 1,050,000 worshippers, 
1.351 houses of worship, and 1,584 clergymen, vrith an income of 
$270,378 21. 

In Italy vere are 19,391,200 worshippers, all Cetirolies, with 16.170 
places of worship, and 20,400 clergymen, viz: 1 P ope, 46 Cardinals, 
$8 Arch-Bishops, 62 Bishops, 853 other dignitaries, 19,400 working 
clergymen—hbaving an income of 8 235,444. 

The Russian Church has about 55,000,000 -worshipy vers, and 230,000 
clergymen. The high orders of the clergy are richly vrovided for, but 





8 } Headings, until the first day of January, 1834, £ os. d. 
RRR IRIN 0, TAN APSE SR ee 

on and from the first of Janu ry, 1334, to the first day 
January, 1855, the LODO, ....c.cccees etcacen & VE 

White or Yellow Pine Lamber, until the first day of Jann- 
iry, 1N34-ethe 1000 icvet of one inch thick,........ 0 7 OQ 

md from the first day of January, 1554, to the first 
iy of January, [830—the 1000 jeet ove inch thick, 0 5 O 

Duties to be levied and collected as if unposed by recited Act. 

Vi. And it further enacted, That the juties imposed by this Act 
shall | ‘ised, levied, collected, and paid unto his Majesty in like 
ryycanay snch Duties had been suposed by the said first-inentioned 
Act, and had been set forth in the Table of Duties therein contained. 

iro Charlottesrific, Va.) Chametion. 
BEAT OF ADAMS AND JEFFERSON. 
rrae west pas tovjours treisemblahle.—Botrrav. 

\Vi t : wunced that the death of Thomas Jefferson hind 
occurred on t th of July, 1°26, at the time when the whole 
Line mm | " engaged itt celebrating the Jubilee of their 
independenee, m the consummation of which he had acted so distin- 
gushed a part, we were struck with wonder at the extraurdinary 
“len Bat when the untelligence soon afterwards arrived, that 

utrions colleague, Jo/n Adams, had died on the same day, our 
statisirt new no bounds. Every one considered the concurrence 
these 4 nis, each in itself so improbable, as a prodigy almost 
mircutots. and nething but an amount of evidence absolutely irresisti- 
bi om eonvineed us ef its truth. ‘ . 

But ( ry one can thors feel that this event was in the highest 
degree improbable, we have not seen any attempt made to estimate, in 
numbers, the ar . of this improbability. Yet the problem is as ca- 


: any other in the doctrine of chances; aud, as we are 
sure (hat it cannot be considered destitute of interest, we shall now pre- 


sent tom readers. It may be stated as follows: 


the lower clergy are very poorly paid. 

The Presbyterian Church of Scotland has about 1,509,000. with 1,000 
places of worship, and 1,000 clergymen, with an incoto e of $916,297 40. 
| The Established Church mm England has about ©.1900,000 hearers, 
with 11,743 houses of worship, and 15,000 clergyman, with an income 
of $ 35,520,000, 

The Established Church in Treland has about 400,009 hearers, 750 
houses af worship, 17,000 clergymen, and an income of 85,772,000. 

There are in Scotiand, who do not pay in the established church, 
500,000 persons, with 353 houses of worship, 400 clergymen, with 
salaries amounting to $195,500. In freland, 6,660,000 persons, (of 
whom 5,500,000 are Catholics.) 3.578 houses of worship, 2,378 clergy- 
men, withan income of $1,172,160. In England and Wales, not be- 
longing to the regular charch, there sre 6.9 10.009 persons, =000 honses 
(of worship, and 6,000 clergyman, with an income of $ 22,200,000. 











In Christendom 124,672,000 Catholics pay their clergy $27,110,640 00 
o¢ 54 .056,.000 Prot stipits oseeeeee eeee o 0 £92,762, 40 0 
as 41,509,000 Greek ..... ..ceceeees cece d.244,400 00 











Total annual expense of supporting clergy.... 8 83,147,680 00 


This is probably two low an estimate, with respect both to nambers 
of clergy aud amount of remuneration. The tables which we thus 
use, are found in the Eneyclopwdia Americana; they are not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to allow of a satisfactory calculation with refe- 
renee to many nations, It may generally be remarked, that the Catho- 
fics have more clergymen, in proportion to their lay-members, than 
have the Protestants; yet the former pay about twenty cents per an- 
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STATE LEGISLATION. 


From the Worcester County ( Mass.) Repubtican. 

We have prepared the following statements from documents in our 
possession; and we have done it with the object to call the attention of 
the electors of this County to the sabject of the District System. 

It will be observed that the number of members composing our Legie- 
ture is the largest of any in the Union by far; and, to reduce the 
constitutional number, is, at the present time, an object that deserves 
the serious attention of the public. For a considerable portion of the 
following table we are indebted to the Georgia Journal. 


Table showing the composition of the Legislatures and population in 1230, 
of the twenty-four States of the Union. 
Total Sen. 
Rep. and Rep. Popula. 
BERIMA, ocon cnce cece cccedccce cope bce cs cons REO cees Kées NED 
New Hauupshire, 6.4.66. 22. 6 eee ee P20 coe cee BBR. 0. ooo BODE 
Massachusetts, .....0005 40.0 0000 ce DON 0000 DAD. os ee 610,100 
VERE choc cone .60cke code coeee bee 00 0cebenns cone 
Comtiatitul, ccc te coded beccccc ced ccccccsekeeecs cemamenes 
ST EE, Sdnnbobcdct@oces cece tdseds code cevedéocoee ane 
New York, ....cc-cccc cdtocceccce eh eBscec cece ID coe. os 1,554,696 
New Jersey, cccees cece ede eee cece boeces cone We eeecccedeeae 
SEUEIOUEL Enc debe codesetebode bebetacedcaces obbeeesc coca 
Pennsylvania, ...04..00-ddseee cece WWD. ce... cee DG..e eee 1,390,084 
Maryland, ..ccececeee ee De eens coer ces veces Dee ee ees 446,923 
VENEER, ccccccncccecncteccscodedhccne coed BOS cc cccohmeee 
North Carolina, oc cceccceOhe ccs cece de ccccs colkDMsccccce codanhee 
South Carolima, oo... ce4Zeccs cece WDAc ccc cs cod tdeccess cot, 478 
GeORRIR, «00.00 00000000 00 ticccc 2006 FEMss 00 00. 00bcces con ceee 
ARSE, «00000000000 cotececcces cbtbnedoves bescsec ssa 
TOMBRREED, ccccce ccccceococcceockecescosodtttscoss cee 
Kentucky, ...-00-c000eedBeecees oe LUO. 600500158... 25. +e 688,844 
EEE, cocaceccesenocecostt beecc ne eeneesbo coe costcodee 
PEGE, 0000 coccce 09 c0ce Me ceccceecdncccee oc oBcccesés come ew 
SERED. conc etced edn coinncencnceeseccooett eoseeaeonnee 
Micsiasippl, 2002 cces cece Md ecoe cocce Meee: cove cd occcce 0000s OOD 
PETE, ccoccc cose 0000 Be coe: 6606 Eeces 060 bt shee cee 
EAGER, 0 c0000c nec cekee coccecoseGhte sds coded cost dee 
* Sometimes more or less. 


Sen. 





Table shoring the Population, number of Members of the Legislatures, 
and their pay for one month, of the several States of the Union. 


No.of Mem. Tay of Mem. 
or 1 month. 
Maine, 000. coos cece cece cI MOS. sceee eee ee dT. cence eccee BD 9,200 
New Hampahire,...... + 269.533. 00.00 0000 BBQ. cc cee cee e ee IS, 
Massachusetts, oo. eee. ee GDOMIO. . cece ee BAD. cece ene e ee te, 400 
Veimont, 00.000000.000.00nmeeicce cee 00es cbcccges cost coe 
Se 
LIGROCOE, 000 coccreno stealth 000000 canes deb cs ccecée MED 
New Vork,.. «0000 000cce beh, 408 occ ccesccce MODs cccccccccee 14,400 
New Jersey, crocs crccccded ds icccs cesecessDsccccs ccosee OO 
Pennsylvania, ......00+ 1 B30,034. . 6. ec ceeee WBB. cc eee eee ee L970 
EPPS en a | Ve 
Maryland,...-eeseeres eeAFO913, oo ccc ccee ss ODeces cece cece d2,400 
WOE. nccas cane cats cabsvesocsethk edi sec eae 
North Carolina, ......000 Fd 470. cee cece ceed GPsces cece ccceds GO 
OU SUR, 0c0c0ceceeaseeOcece conc ceed iecétecccece ce 
GHEOTZIA, «oe reecees see ee DIG GT cooececee ee QI Greece cceese ce td, Meu 
DT 2.50 cans cesanentn nabs anntiindiitie buds dette 
SOONEED. 0.6 cnc 0.00 00 cds: cecnns 0s 6D ices scuee issieeee 
BOMUCKY, 00 000000 10.00 ced, cocccces ce 1Bocccecevcccces OOO 
EMUMINER, «0 0 000 cade 00 combet Occ cs 000000 cee cece ccosb te nee 
TIED, 00 cn ccne occe coencemeene cece co sesseliiiceccscissed ee 
SRGERMA, 0 000.002000100 cecdhh GER cdecoctbcinccdlll cick cists s 4 SRD 
SUOOM, 0 0000000004060 00 Need Suceccoes sect iceccssscesics CR 
Mississipph, oe cece cscs ce oe D7 Miscee cece 000d cocccscccesee G40 
cosee ee MED 


Population. 


Missouri, ee ee @@ +e @ @e FOR 6 RR 


feaes 


PRODUCTION & CONSUMPTION OF FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. 








The followmg table, copied from a late number of the Messager des 
Chambres, presents a comparative view of the prcduction and con- 
sumption of France and England : 


Objects of Comparison. Fraace. England, Ircland, 
and Scotland 
Inhabitants, o.eeee sees eeecee sees 62 32,000,000... .0.. 264. 22,000,000 
Hectares land in cultivation, ........47,000.000......... . 20,000,000 
Gross produce agriculture,” ......4,678,708,000........5,420,425.000 
Net produce, ..0--cseeceee cece ee 1,044,703,000...... «2.683.150.0000 
Produce exported, .......0+.0+++0++149,050,000..........75.725.000 
Produce consumed, ... +. .+.+.+--4,529,658,000. ..... ..5.344.700,000 
Individual proprietors, ......+++.++.19,000,000............8,892.000 
Families, proprietors, .... ....00. 0e0+d,S04,000.. oc. cc cece 1,772,000 
Average produce of a hectare, .... cee ceccedDT.cccccccucccecuceDtTO 
One cultivator produces, on the av 0, 0d» do diviw’ <dcccdcesecte 
Individual manufactureys, ..... 6+ ++ ++6,352,000 .. ........1).309. 256 
Produce of manufactures, .......1.820,000.000 .. 3,568,000,.000 
Average produce of each person, «64. 0006+ 28G.cc cc cceccccccseedl 
Produce industry exported, .....- .+ 260,000,000, .........810,000,000 
Produce iadustry consumed,..... .1,560,102,000.. .......2,757,500,000 
Each inhabitant consumes, on the 

average, of products of industry, 00 .00.0s48eecccccccsesccce.dDa 
And of agricultural produce,......e+eeuseeddbicc ce cece ce cece oe D42 


ee ¢ © «+ 


* The value is given in francs. 








THE NIGER AND MUNGO PARKE. 


—o—o—er 


From the ¥,altimore Republican. 


The most interesting news brought by the Virginia, from Rio, is the 
account furnished of the African expedition of Lander, the discovery 
of the course of the Niver, and the recovery of the long sought manu- 
scripts of Mango Parke. The English ship Carnarvon, which arrived 
at Kio Janeiro early in April, from Ferrando Po, an island in the mouth 
of the river Camerones, in the Gulf of Guinea. bronght as passe n- 
gers Richard Lander, the well known companion of Clapperton, and 
his brother Joba Lander. These young men have been absent 17 
mouths, m the employment of the British Government. in prosecuting 
the search aster the course of the Niger. Having reached the point 
(mentioned in Clapperton’s book,) where Parke was nurdered, they 
suceeeded in recovering his books, letters, manuscripts, and a double 
barreled gun, which was his property. 

Peing obliged to abandon their design of proceeding to Timbuctoo 
froin which they were scarcely fifteen days journey, for want of pre- 
sents to bestow, without which there is neither found protection nor as- 
sistance from the authorities of the country, they in consequence re- 
embarked at the place where Mungo Parke Jost his life, and following 
the current of the river, which runs at the rate of four miles an hour 
they ascertained that the Niger.before it divides itself into various 
branches, is ten miles wide. They then proceeded by one of the most 
considerable of the branches, which flowed rapidly to the west. As 
they approt the coast they were taken prisoners by the negroes 
who inhabit the banks of the river, and were again obliged to embark 
to be conducted to the presence of their King, who lived at a great dis- 
tance, "Shey were plundered and treated as slaves, and were threaten- 








num, and the latter mearly one dollar per annum, to support their 








clergy. 


ed to be sold and sent into the interior. They succeeded, however, af- 
ter great difficulty, im persuading the chief, by promise of a great re- 
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ward, as well for their persons as for the property they still possessed, 
to send ‘tkem to the coast of Guinea. 

Having again embarked, they at length arrived at the Bay of Benin; 
where the Europeans gave them every assistance they required, — 

These travellers affirm, that the river Noun, which discharges itself 
into the Bay of Benin, is the most considerable branch of the Niger ; 
and that the others, like the Calabar, also flow to the ocean. ‘They also 
stated that their guides told them that the city of Timbuctoo is not 
situated on the Niger, but distant from it twelve leagues to the north. 
They admired the beauty ahd fertility of the country through which 
they passed, the extent of which is calculated to be 1000 miles. ‘The 
inhabitants of the interior are Mahometants, and much more tractable 
and civilized than the negroes who inhabit the coast. 

They took passage on the 6th of April, in the British transport Wm. 
Harris, for Portsmouth, England. 

The public will expect with great anxiety the narrative of these ad- 
venturous travellers. ‘They have solved a problem, which has deeply 
interested the scientific world, and they cannot fail to meet with an ap- 
propriate recompense for their toils and discoveries. 





THE COTTON TRADE OF EGYPT. 


From the Baltimere Gazette. 


The zeal and energy of the Viceroy have been rewarded by a great 
increase of trade, and a corresponding rise in the value of raw produce; 
but accident lxis conferred on him a greater boon than could have been 
derived from the wisest arrangements. M. Juimel discovered one day, 


in the gardeu of a turk called Mako, a plant of the cotton tree, which 


he afterwards propagated with so mach skill and success as to have 


changed, says Planat, the commerce and statisucs of Beypt- This im- | 
r 


portant vegetable bears the name of the Frenchman who first made the 
Government acquainted with its manifold nses as an article of domes- 
tic maunufactare and of foreign trade. Jumel erected at Boulak, near 
Cairo, a superb establishment, equal in its structure to the finest Euro- 
pean maufactory, for spinning, weaving, dyeing, and printing cottou 

oods. The latest improvements in machinery were borrowed from 
touen or Manchester; steam is the principal moving power ; and gas 
is employed for the purposes of artificial light. At Siout Mr. Webster 
found a cotton manufactory in full operation. “ It was established,” 
says he, ‘some six years ago, and gives employment to eight hundred 
men and boys, who earn ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty paras, and some- 
times three piasters. Little boys of seven or eight were seen in all 
parts of the process. ‘The Arab boys are singularly active aud inte!li- 
gent-looking. ‘They work with an air of sharpness which is quite re- 
markable—a sort of style and flourish which shows a full comprehen- 
sion and mastery ef what they are about. They appear much quicker 
than English ooys of the sane age. Young girls were once tried in the 
factory-work, but were found to be of no service. Cotton factories are 
by no means uncommon in Egypt.” M. Mengin made a remark, 
which we have seen contirmed by other authors—namely, that during 
the prevalence of the desert-winds machinery is very liable to be dis- 
ordered by the impalpable dust which then fills the air, and 1s so ex- 
tremely penetrating that, as the natives assert, it will enter into an egg 
through the pores of the sheil. 

This powder finds its way into the wheel-work and finer of a 
piece of mechaviem, disturbing and sometimes stopping the move- 
ments; while the wood, in similar circumstances, warps or splits, and 
the threads, owing to the excessive dryness of the climate, are very apt 
to break and snap asunder. But, notwithstanding all these disadvan- 
tages, which perhaps find a full compensation in the cheap labor of a 
country whose tuhabitants have few wants, the Pasha ts able to compete 
with the European manufacturers in every market to which he is ad- 
mitted, and even to undersell the merchants of India in their own ports. 
It has happened, fortunately for the Pasha, that this cotton-wool is not 
the usual coarse kind hitherto grown in Egypt; bat of a very superior 
quality, equal to the best American. In the year 1222, the crop yielded 
about 5,600,000 lbs.—a portion of which being « «& to Liverpool on 
trial, was sold at the rate of a shillinga pound. In 1°23, the produce 
was so abundant that, after supplying the countries on the borders of 
the Mediterranean, it was calculated that at least 50,000 bags might be 
exported to England. The Pasha is still extending the culture of this 
useful plant on tracts of ground long neglected, by clearing out the 
old canals, and digging others for the purpose of irrigation ; so that it is 
very probable the quantity of cotton which may be raised in Egypt will 
at no distant period nerly equal the importation from America ; because, 
as the crop is not exposed, on the banks of the Nile, to the frost, and 
heavy rains which frequently injure it in the less temperate climate of 
the United States, it is much less precarious. 
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PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 





From the Disseminator. 
Ignorance of the Arts and Sciences at the close of our Revolu- 


tion. Unprecedented Improvement since. 


For the instruction of those who were too young to observe, and of 
those whose recollection is obliterated by the glare of an immense pro- 
gress im all the arts, sciences, agriculture, navigation, commerce, &c. 
since our Revolution, as well as to encourage other States, just eman- 
cipated from foreign bondage, and who are experimenting on the ef- 
fects of freedom and equality, it may be necessary to give a short sketch 
of our situation, as regarded the arts, sciences &c. “:c. immediately, be- 
fore and for some cousiderable time after our Reve. ». Every instru- 
ment of iron, fur use within or without the house, fron nailtoan 
anchor, was imported from Britaim. All species of clothi:., head 
to fuot, bed furniture, pewter, glass, earthen-ware, carriages, : &, 
harness, &c. dec. were all from Britajn, and we used to import iito 
Virginia hundreds of bundels of brush handles and mop sticks made 
in London, trom Norway pine, every year. Most articles of German 
and other continental manufactures, came to us through Britain, not 
having the correspondence or credit to import them direct from the 
place where they were made. Our agriculture consisted in cutting 
down the trees, impoverishing the land with four or five crops, and 
leaving it as an old field, to enclose more of the forest. Even our gar- 
den vegetables were exceedingly scarce, particularly in the slave States. 
Our pavigation consisted of a few sloops and schooners. On the first 
anniversary of our Independence at Philadelphia, the largest vessel 
they could find to hoist the flag upon, was a topsail yard arm schooner, 
and the first veasel we sent to China was a sloop of about 100 tons 
burden. Most of the trade of the Southern States was carried on by 
foreign bottoms, mostly British, and our merchants consisted of those 
who sold goods by the piece, and those who sold by the yard. Few 
ran searisks, but those who carried on the trade of the Southern States. 
Our carpenters w the eastward were without work, and a subscription 
was raised to build ships to employ them. No periodical works, either 
on literature or science, were published; our books were mostly im- 





with specimens about the size of a thumb. 





ported from Britai«, and newspapers were almost the only publications 
that issned from our presses. There was not a aes road or a canal, 
from one end of the continent to the other for long after our Revolu- 
uon. "The Richmond canal and Lancaster turnpike, were amongst the 
first, neither of which paid any dividend fora great many years ; so litte 
was the trade that passed through them. 

When I was a merchant, having business that forced me to visit 
Virginia twice a year, I visited Richmond, in company with Dr. Scan- 
dala, an Italian gentleman ; seeing Mr. Latrobe, at the hotel, | enquired 
who he was, but was warned by my friends not to make acquaitance 
with him, as he was a crazy man, who gathered weeds and stones in 
the woods. On making his acquaintance, I found him a man of merit, 
who did more in less ayers np tae gt hen Awol ened 
but bis talents at that time, wore lost at Richmond. He next year visited 
Phisdelphia, and J requested him to draw a handsome edifice and put 











it in perspective. He put on paper what was afterwards the marble 
editice of the bank of P. : after it had remained some time over 
my chimney piece, I sent it to their discount room, where it remained 
fur two or three years; until they thought of erecting such a building. 
The directors then requested me to send for Latrobe. He came aud 
gave the dimensions of every marble slab that was to be put into the 
building, to the marble cutters, which was new to the stone masons, 
aud against which they complained much, and also said the lime was 
rotten, and would not hold. ‘There was no wood or any thing coinbus- 
tible in the building: all was arched. ‘lo grom the arches, the bricks 
were to be cut; the brick-lavers stopped work, declaring it was impossi- 
ble. Latrobe wok a towel, cut the bricks and had them. 

Had he not been a practical, as well as a theoretical architect, the 
building would have stopped from the ignorance of the workmen. At 
this time he gave three diflereut plans for bringing the water from the 
Schuylkill into Philadelphia ; the town couneil chose the worst of these 
because it was the cheapest; which has beensimee changed. When 
making my geological map, as | was breaking a rock on a road side in 
Virgina, a traveller who observed me, stopped at a respectable distance 
and went out of his road to a tavern, to tell them there was a madman 
on the road, breaking the rocks with a large sledge hammer. When I 
got to the tavern no one would take care of my horse, and made their 
escape when I went into the house, nor was | able to explain my object 
in breakiag the rocks to their comprehension, so that I left them uuder 
the idea that I was mad, but not violently 30, excepting when I met 
with rocks. The only cabinet of mineralogy m Philadelphia, at that 
time, was a very small one which Dr. Seybert brought trom Gottingen, 
: In 1-95 [| enabled a young 
Frenchman, (Mr. Godon) to go from Paris to the United States. He 
delivered in Boston and Philadelphia, the first lectures that were given 
on mineralogy in any part of the nion.. Excepting a litte botany and 
zoology, understood by a very few, all the other branches of Natural 
Sciences were almost as well understood by our Indians, as by the 
civilized inhabitants of our States. The charters of all our colleges 
being copies of Oxford, had no chair for the exact sciences of chemistry, 
natural history, &e. ‘The tirst coal pits that were wrought, were abuve 
Richmend in Virgimia: and about thirty years ago a collier from New 
Castile in England, taught them how to clear the mine of foul air, by a 
fire at the mouth of the shaft. 

For the four iirst years after the Revolution, before the people were 
burdened with federal expenses, the States, under their economical Go- 
veruments and Free Trade, recovered the losses and destruction of the 
Revolutionary War, so as to lay a foundation for an unprecedented 
prosperity in the annals of mankind. The fruits of freedom augmented 
the resources of the country, far beyond any thing experienced before. 
The rapid and surprising increase of the population, the equally great 
augmentation of their agricultural, manufacturing, and every other 
species of production, with the increase of navigation and commerce, 
astonished the old world. The gigantic strides made in the usefal arts 
and sciences; the immense extension of their roads and canals; with 
their great improvements iv river navigation by steamboats, far exceed 
what the most fertile imagination could have foreseen. ‘The last forty 
years experience of the United States places freedom m a superior 
point of view to any thing that could be imagimed. and the rapidity 
of their progress, compared with any thing that preceded it, staggers 
belief. 

Even these wonderful effects are the consequences of freedom, al- 
though deprived of the aid and assistance of her handmaid, equality, 
crippled by the prejudices, fashions, and frippery of arbitrary systems, 
where the few rule and consume the production of the many, where 
long habit and custom have subjected them to the laws, opinions, man- 
ners, and practices of the aristocracy of the country, whence their fore- 
fathers came, continuing the inequality of property and knowledge, by 
submitting the industrious producers to the rule and control of the idle 
consumers, wresting from the industrious many the fruits of their labor, 
thereby causing poverty, disease and misery, without adding to the 
comfort or happiness of the ambitions few: only enabling them to com- 
mit all kinds of excesses in physical appetites, finishing a life of care 
and anxiety by disease and regret, despising and branding al! the pro- 
ductive occupations necessary to the existence of mankind, as disgrace- 
ful and scornful in proportion to their utility, whilst the luxurious waste 
and extravagance of dissipation, vice and crime, are bedecked with the 
consideration, respect and approbation of society. 

If freedom alone, separate from equality by so many artificial and 
ennning contrivances, has been able to effect such astonishing improve- 
ments in the condition of our species, what may not be expected, when 
the diffusion of knowledge and civiliztion shall have made a more 
equal division of property, knowledge end power; when the two ex- 
tremes of society, poverty and luxury, whence issve all mischief, vice, 
and crime, shall be compressed into the honest and respectable middle 
ranks, above poverty and below luxury ; when equality (without winch 
there can be no justice) has made it the interest of all to be honest and 
upright in all their transactions, as the only mode of acquiring the 
respect and esteem of their fellow-citizans, so essentially necessary to 
the comfort and happiness of all social beings. Let those who sneer, 
and deride at such predictions as Utopian dreams, look at the progress 
of humanity for the last fifty years, and tax thetr ingenuity for some so- 
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generous and charitable community ought to relieve her from a neces- 
sity so severe, and bestow upon her a cotnfortable competency—that 
she may preserve her teeth to eat food, and not wear them out in 
earning it.—New Bedford Gazette. 





T. J. Corxert, Randolph, Vermont, has patented a machine for 
felting and napping hats, by which one inan will do the usual work of 
four. ‘The machine may be built for fifty dellars 
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It was moved by Mr. Randolph, and seconded, to postpone the first 
clause of the first section of the sev enpth article, im order to take up the 
following amendment: 

* All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, by or under the 
anthority of Congress, shall be as valid aguinst the United States. under 
this Constitution, as under the Confederation.” 

Wineh passed in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the amendmeat—It passed in the affirm- 
ative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia—I10. 
~ Nau—Pennsylvania—1. 

It was moved and seconded to add the following clause to the first 
clause of the first section of the seventh article: 

“For the payment of said debts, and for the defraying the expenses 
that shall be imeurred for the common defence aud geueral welfare.” 
Which passed in the negative. 

Yea—Counecticut—1. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia—10. 

It was moved and seconded to amend the report of the Committee of 
Eleven, entered on the Journal! of the 24th instant, as follows : 

To strike out the words “the year eighteen hundred,” and to meert 
the words “ the year eighteen hundred and eight.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, N. 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

Nays—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia—4. 

It was moved and seconded to amend the first clause of the report, 
to read, 

“The importacon of slaves, into such of the States as shall permit 
the same, shall not be prohibited by the Legislatare of the United States 
until the year 1808.” 

Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Connecticut, Virginia, Georgia—3. 

Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
North Carolina, South Carolina—6. 

Divided—M aryland—1. 

On the question to agree to the first part of the report, as amended, 
namely : 

"The migration or importation of such persons as the several States 
now existing shall think proper to admit, shal} not be prohibited by the 
Legislature prior to the year 1808.” 

It passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, N. 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

Nays—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia—4. 

It was moved and seconded to strike out the words “ average of the 
duties laid on imports,” and to insert the words “‘ cummon impost on 
articles not enumerated’’—W hich passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to amend the second clause of the report, 
to read, 

“ But a tax or daty may be imposed on such importation, not eaceed- 
ing ten dollars for each person.” 

W hich passed in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the second clause of the report, as amend- 
ed—It passed in the affirmative. 

On the question te postpene the further consideration of the report— 
It passed in the affirmative. 

t was moved and seconded to amend the eighth article, to read, 

“ This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
aw of the several States, and of :heir citizens and inhabitants ; and the 
Judges in the several States shall be bound thereby in their decisions ; 
any thing im the Constitutions or laws of the several States to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the following propositions: 





phistry to prove that it cannot continve im an accelerated motion; let 
those who by artifice and combination have usurped a temporary supe- | 
riority over their feltow-citizens, consider that their power is founded | 
on the ignorance of those they control. which is every day dissipating | 
by the various means and facilities of acquiring useful knowledge. M. 





Macuixe ror Makine Bricks.—A day or two since a Philadelphia 

aper gave an account of a machine invented for the convenience of | 
Ba sera, which worked wonders in dough, and turned out several hun- | 
dred fairly proportioned crackers in a minute. it is not improbable 
that it may be on the same principle with a machine lately contrived in 
England, by a Swiss mechanic, for making bricks. A Leeds paper, in 
describing it, says that the principle on which it Is constructed ts ve 
simple, and that it will shape 120 bricks im a minute, fit for the kiln, 
without any drying, which is necessary in the ordinary process. Ope 
hundred bricks may be made by it for 6d., instead of 2s. 6d., the present 
price in England. ‘The machine ts worked by two men and twe boys, 
avd costs two hundred pounds sterling. A labor and time-saving 
machine like this, would be much more valuabie here, where there is 
eo wnuch building to be dene, and where wages are so high, than in 
England.—New York Erening Post. 





New process or Distmtatios.—The London Literary Gazette, of 
March, gives a curious discovery made by Mr. Robert Hicks. It pro- 
ceeds upon the principle, that all vegetable substances susceptible of 
the vinous fermentations, [substances containing sacharine matter, | 
give a certain volatile aroma, which contains alcohol in the state of gas. 
Condense it and the gas becomes spirit. Now, it has heen long known 
that grain [ wheat, corn, barley, &e.] when treated in a particular 
way, and made to undergo the various fermentations, yield amrits upon 
distillation. And if grain can do it, why not this gram reduced to flour, 
and fermented? Mr. Hicks’ discovery consists in catching the vapor of 
dough, [fermented paste,] when it is baking im the even, and passing 
through the worm, [like other stills.] ht comes out a clear spirit. Mr. 
H. proposes to establish a distillery in the bakeries—so that you may be 
making your spirit and your bread at the same time. Instead of being 
made of brick work, his ovens are made of iron: on their top is a cap 
which catches the vapor froin the dough, &e. It is said that the sponge 
necessary to form the peek loaf, is capable of yielding three ounces of 
proof spirit during the operations of baking, Kc. &e. 


Usrxampcep Inpustry.—We have lately scen it stated in several 
that a poor widow in Wareham, who has iost the use ee 
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is correct, 


“The Legislature of the United States shall not oblige vessels, be- 
longing to the citrzens thereof, or to foreigners, to enter or pay duties, or 
iupposts, in any other State than m that to which they may be bound, or 
to clear ont in any other than the State in which their cargoes may be 
laden on board ; nor shall any privilege or immanity be granted to any 


| vessels, on entering, clearing out, or paying duties, or impests, in one 


State, in enw to another. 

“Should it be judged expedient, by the Legislature of the United 
States, that one or more ports for collecting duties or imposts, other than 
those ports of entrance and clearance already established by the respec- 
tive States, should be established, the Legislature of the United States 
shall signify the same to the Executives of the respective States, ascer- 
taining the number of such ports judged necessary, to be laid, by the 
said Executives, before the Legislatures of the States, at their next ses- 
sion ; and the Legislature of the United States shall not have the power 
of fixing or establishing the purticular ports for collecting duties or im- 
posts im any State, except the Legislature of such State shwll neglect to 
fix and establish the same during their first sessien to be held after such 
notification, by the Legislature of the United States, to the Executive 
of such State. 

“All duties, imposts, and excises, prohibitions, or restraints, laid or 
made by the Legislature of the United States, shall be uniform and 
equal throughout the United States.” 

It was moved and seconded to refer the above propositions to a Com- 
mittee of a Member from each State—Which passed in the affirmative. 

And a Commitiee was appointed, by ballot, of the Honorable Mr. 
Langdon, Mr. Gorham, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Dayton, Mr. Fitzsimons, 
Mr. Read, Mr. Carroll, Mr. Mason, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Buder, and 
Mr. Few. 

It was moved and seconded to add the words “and other Public M:- 
nisters,”’ after the word “‘ Ambassadors,” in the second section ef the 
tenth article—W hich passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to strike the words “ and may correspond 
with the Supreme Executives of the several States.” out of the second 
section of the tenth article—W hich »assed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusette, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geergia—9. 

Nay—Maryland—1. 

It was moved and seconded to insert the words “except in cases of 
impeachment,” after the word “ pardons,” in ie second section of the 
tenth article—Which passed in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the following clause : 

‘ But his pardon shall not be pleadable in bar.” 

It passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New ire, Maryland, N. Carolina, South Carol.na—4. 


gemacht, Connie, Pear, Bla, Va 
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DANGER OF CONSOLIDATION. 


From the Boston Commercial Gazette. 


We all agree that civil Government is designed for the good 
of the people, aod that the will of the peuple alone should 
form, interpret, and change the Goverumeut lu a popular 
Republican Government, this maxim is admitted to be fuuda- 
menutal and esseutiai. 


, , = hhe avents » CHLIZEUS | a 
ment, thea, must be the guide of pubhe apents, the entizens they pay a less duty than if they imported the same amount of 


and people at large. And if these agents or servauts of ihe 
peopie have the sole right to construe the Constitution tor 
themselves, they would, in eeet, not be amenable to the peo- 
ple, their inasters or constituents; but would have power to do 
any thing which they should p elend was for the public good, 
however invch, in <O duing, They exceeded the power given 
then. The people, indeed, would have po restraiut upon, or 
control over them; and they aight act iv an arbitrary and un- 
constitutional manner, aud say Uiat they so coustrued the 

Constitution as to justify their conduct. And strange as it 
may seem, we h ve me b aMOUE Us, who assume to have all 
the wisdum and patriotism ib the country, who tell us, * that 
generally, a written Constitetion is of very litle importance, 
and * that the public agents should not be palsied by the will of 
the people.’ 

With this doctrine, once admitted, and this is the doctrine 
of the leaders of the present sell-styled *Natioaal Republi- 
cans,’ there is no security for the liberty and rights of the peo- 
ple; there are no limits or restraimts upon rulers and public 
agents, however desirous they may be of power. it is they, 
and vot the people, who have the right to change and alter 
the Coustituuion ; for this, surely, they can do, it they have the 
right to construe it according to their own wishes oF julerests. 
Ane thus the people, having once made and formed a Cousu- 
tution, have po more control over ny but thew agents and 
servauts ean alter or mould it as they please, and make it 
mean what they please. 

This doctrine, it is feared, does not appear to the people 
generally, so dangerous as iu really is. Ail people have lost 
their liberty, and all Governments have become arbitrary and 
despotic, by degrees, and almost imperceptibly. it will proba- 
biv be so with the United States. But wheu fully cousidered 
in its tendency avd consequences, this doctrine is pregnant 
with fatal evils. The States, it is said. who formed the Con- 
stitution, caunot alter it—aud the people cannot assemble but 
by States to express their opinions. How then are the wishes 
of States or of the people, in case of arbitrary exercise of pow- 
er by the Federal Government, to be made known! They 
must acquiesce in the desires and opinions of their agents on 
the subject: and then there is no hope for us, but in the wis- 
dom and patriotism of our agents. 

Now the very objections made to the adoption of the Federal 
Constirution, arose from a foresight of evils such as these. It 
was said that there was danger the General Government 
would assume and exercise power not given to it; and that 
being paramount in some respects to any State, it would be 
constantly eucroaching upon State rights, and would finally 
undertake to interpret the Constitution, and to dictate in all 
cases. It was therefore wished there had been some clause 
of reservation, or prohibition to the General Government 
against the exercise of power not given to it—and the amend- 
ments proposed in the Convention of Massachusetts, one of 
which was, that all power not fully and clearly given, was re- 
served to the States and to the people—secured the support of 
Hancoci:, S. Adams, and other Republican Patriots, and were 
the occasion of its final ratification in this State, and probably 
by a majority of other States. 

"But the doctrine lately advanced and contended for, as all- 
important, as essential to the prservation of the Union, and 
to prevent confusion and anarcliy, and contended for, too, by 
some great men, is totally opposed to the views of many who 
voted for the adeption of the Constitution, and is inconsistent 
with the ameadment above recited. Aud L appeal to men of 
candor, on this point, with perfect confidence, in favor of the 
view above given. And I eall upon the friends of liberty to 
consider the subject, before the heretical doctrine becomes 
popular, and precedent shall have made dangerous errors ap- 
pear sacred. Now is the time to oppose arbitrary opinions 
and to contend for political truth, before time shall give a sanc- 
tion to anti-republican maxims. Obsta principiis. 

It never was supposed, that any department of the Federal 
Government, or that Congress, were supreme in all cases; or 
that they should have authority to be the sole judges of the 
meaning of the Constitution. If this power is given by the 
Censtitution; if the authority of Congicss is to all cases par- 
amount aud supreme; or if the Federai vernment ts to 
judge of the extent of its own powers, then i sha!) cease to 
wender that many good men early made objections to the 
Constitution, and that many feared it was dangerous io the 
liberties of the country. For one, I did not so understand it. 
It was considered a grant of power in certain general cases, 
and for certain general objects, to which the individual States 
were oot fully competent. It was considered by those who 
framed it, as a ‘ commission’ for paiticular purposes, and with a 
grant of specified powers. But this idea is now rejected and 
scouted by some of our * practised Statesmen,’ as fit only to 
amuse children and old women ; as unworthy of the splendid 
sehemes of our great men. From such politicians, I devoutly 
and seriously say, * Good Lord deliver us.” 





PROTECTION TO THE WOOL-GROW ERS. 





From the New York Evening Post. 


Goop News ror tHe Woot-Growers.—There are various 
ways of doing what is called, in a familiar phrase, * whipping 
the devil round the stump,” by which is meant, doing, by indi- 
rect means, the very thing you profess not to do. We have 
lately heard of a very ingenious device, by which some gentle- 
men, the warm supporters of the American System, have con- 
trived to make his sooty Majesty perform this adroit evolution. 
I: will be recollected that these American System people pro- 
fess to be the exceHent friends of the wool-grower; they would 
have the country “independent” of all foreign nations ; they 
would have the wool raised, sheared, carded, dyed, spun, wo- 
ven, fulled, and finished, all in this country ; aud they question 
the patriotism of the man who wears a coat of imported cloth. 
Now, the duties oa imported wool are, it is well known, very 


high. Fifty per centum on the appraised value, aud, iu addi- 


'vhe Coustitution, or form of Govern- 
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tion to this, four cents a pound, make the duty on raw wool 
equal at least to sixty per centum. But the duty on woollen 
yarns {rom a foreign country is much lower, being only 33 1-3 
per centum. These excellent friends of the wool-grower there- 
fore take advantage of this feature of the Tariff ; they pur- 
ichase English yarn, cleaned, carded, spun, and dyed, in the 





which are cheaper than ours ; they put it into the loom, and 
‘the pext minute it comes out American cloth. Not ouly do 


| wool, besides getting it spun and dyed cheaper than they could 
‘do it themselves, but there is a great saving in another respect. 
In going through the various processes of preparation for the 
loom, raw wool loses very greatly: we have heard the waste 
estimated ata third. The importer of yarns has, therefore, an 
advantage of between forty and fifty per centum over the im- 
porter of raw wool, and this the manulacturers understand per- 
lectly. tu the mean time, the wool-grower looks on, and won- 
ders that, while the shuttles are going so busily, his wool does 
not bear a higher price—littie suspecting that the devil, instead 
of being whipped out of the way, ts only whipped round the 
STUID)). 
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TAXATION ANALYZED. 


From the Newhern ( North Carolina) Sentinel. 


That the Farmers of North Carolina may see more plainly 
the burdens under which they la»or, we invite their attention 
to the annexed statement. 

A farmer brings a bale of cotton to market, and applies the 
proceeds to the purchase of necessaries for his family. His cot- 
ton weighs, say BVO pounds, which he sells at $7 50 for 100 ths., 
making $22 50. ‘The first tax he pays is to our wretched ua- 
vigation—for his cotton brings one dollar per hundred /ess than 
he would have received for it, had our navigation been good. 
Then, his loss on a bale of cotton, or the tar he pays to the 
Swaosh, is three dollars, as he receives only $22 50 tor what he 
would otherwise obtain $25 50. ‘This is aa indisputable fact. 
Weill, he now buys, say, 
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100 the. Sugar, at..... i] o Were rririe) ik. 
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$ 22 50 

These, then, are about the quantity and the retail prices of 
the articles he would receive in exchange for his cotton. We 
will now proceed to show at how much lower prices he would 
purchase the same articles, were we permitted to send our cot 
tun to Europe, and receive in exchange, their cheap goods, 
unburdened with heavy taxation. 

Sugar stands first on the list. This article may be bought, in 
Cuba, at one and a half to two cents per pound, and could be 
delivered on the wharf in Newbero (free of duty) at four cents 
per pound, all charges of freight, insurance, commissions, &e. 
paid. ‘Thus, then, our farmer could procure it 5U per cent. 
cheaper than he now pays, except for the tax of three cents 
per pound which he contributes to the wealthy sugar planter of 
Lovisiana. We will, to be certain, estimate the loss, on the 
purchase of one hundred pounds of sugar, at three dollars, 
which is not too much. 

Iron comes next. The duty on English bar iron is $37 per 
ton ; on sheet and hoop irou, $73 40 per ton. ‘The price of 
English bar, in New York, is $72 50; and of sheet and hoop 
iron, $135 to #140. In Loudon, in the latter part of 1830, Eu- 
glish bar is quoted at $32 50; and sheet and hoop iron at an 
average of $52. Here, then, are articles of the first necessity, 
subjected to the enormous duty of $2 50 perewt. The freight 
and charges on iron do not exceed $10 per ton—which sum, 
added to the London price, would give us the article at $42 50 
for English bar, instead of S72 50; and at $62 for sheet and 
hoop, instead of $155 to $140. Then, on his one hundred 
pounds of iron, our farmer pays a tax, to a few huntred own- 
ers of iron-mines iv Pennsylvania, of two dollars and fifty cents. 

The Blanket is next in order. On this, the duty is 35 cents 
on every dollar of the first cost. The tax on that will be about 
seventy ceuts. 

On Powder, the duty is 8 cents per pound. Were it admitted 
duty free, it would at least be five cents cheaper than it now is, 
On this, therefore, the farmer pays a tar of five ets. per pound. 

Calicoes and Cottons. The duty on these two articles, with 
that on cambrics, ginghams, checks, muslins, &c. &c., is from 
87 to 175 cents on every dollar of the cost, say only 100 per 
centum—and on these the farmer pays, on the $3 50 worth 
which he purchases, just double the price he would pay, but for 
the Tariff. 

Now let us examine his losses, Say on account of the Swash, 


He receives for his cotton, less...............+.$3 00 
On sugar his tax i8..... 0.2. eeee-eeeeececeecsceed OO 
TT. -cessithd an0000b000se46hdc00d ane 
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On his calico and cottom,.......cccccccccsccscceced 2D 





$10 95 

The farmer, then, who toils in his field, and makes one bale 
of cotton, pays to the General Government, in taxes, which 
operate very largely as a bounty to the manufacturers, E1GuUT 
DOLLARS, and to the Swash Turek poLtLars. The articles stat- 
ed are quoted to illustrate the duties he pays, which are equal- 
ly heavy on almost every thing he consumes. Now, if a sordid 
majority of Congress takes out of the pockets of our agricul- 
turists 35 per centum on all the cotton they grow, for the pur- 
pose of giving 20 per centum of it to a few manefacturers, 
ought we not to complain ? But you must encourage Ameri- 
can industry! We would like to know what kind of industry 
that is in which our hardy yeomanry are engaged? Is it Eu- 
ropean industry? Is it not as much American industry, as if 
they were shut up in a brick house, spinning cotton ? Avd these 
good tariflites, who ery so loudly for encouragement to Ameri- 
can industry, are not willing that we should receive the cheap 
goods which England can furnish us in return for the thirty to 
forty millions of our produce, per annum, which she buys from 
us. It is our desire to convince the agricultural community of the 


extent ef their wrongs ; for they are the bone and sinew of our 





Euglish factories, by English labor and English capital, both of 








country, and, when made fully sensible of the injustice done 
them, will seek the remedy iv a manner consistent with their 
rights as American citizens. If the manufacturing States can 
remain satisfied with such incidental protection as a tariff for 
revenue will afford them, it will be well; but they miistake, 
wiost egregiously, the spirit of the South, if they suppose it will 
tamely bear, one moment after the Naticnal Debt is paid, a Ta- 
riff, avowedly to protect their interests, to the injury of our 
own. ‘Twenty-four millions of dollars, in taxes, will not always 
he wrong from the industry of the people, to swell the arro- 
gance aud wealth of any one set of men. 





ENCOURAGEMENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


From the Maine Democrat. 


The Hail-Sterm which occurred on Monday afternoon, the 
SO: ultimo, broke upwards of fen thousand panes of window- 
glass from various buildings in Portiqnd. ‘To repair the da- 
mage, furnished active employment to the glaziers, who, (says 
the Argus,) had not experienced such anu abuudaut barvest for 
a vumber of years. low delighted must Se the * American 
Systemites,” at the effects of the late hail-storm in Portland— 
for it was the means of giving employmeut to a vast amount 
of * American indusiry !" ‘To do this, if they are to be believ- 
ed, is che sole object lor which they have been laboring, and 
their ooly inducement for bellowing about the beauties of the 
American System. And how it uiust rejoice their hearts, to 
think that Providence has proved auspicious to their wishes ! 
We mean those who were vot owners of the injured tenements, 
for it can bardly be expected that they should rejoice over their 
own misforiuues. The Systemites are remarkably patriotic, 
we kuow—but still it would be cruel to call upouw them to ex- 
ult at events which must prove injurious to their own interests. 
Ten thousand panes of window-glass demolished during one 
storm! Glaziers and manufacturers of glass, how must ye re- 
joice! What a variety of pleasing reflections must agitate the 
breasts of the Systemites! To think of the amount of Ame- 
rican industry thus furvished with employment, must fill their 
patriotic bosoms with the most lively emotions of joy! We 
expect that the distinguished Editor of the * Advertiser,” who 
sow leads off in such admirable style in defence of Mr. Clay's 
hobby-horse, will soon give us a learned disquisition upen the 
beautiiul effects of the American System, as exemplified by 
the late hail-storm. 

That the kind of protection afforled domestic industry, by 
the American sjystem, falsely so called, is of the same deserip- 
tion as that furnished by the hail-sterin, few will deny. The 
latter appears to us to be a perfect illustration of the effects of 
the former. It caused one class of our citizens to reap benefit 
at the expense of all other classes. And thus is it with the 
American System, about which we hear so much boasting, and 
by which the coalition are striving to break down and destroy 
the usefulness of the present Administration. One portion of 
the commuuity is benefitted by it, but by far the larger part are 
injured, 

([7” Since the above was written, we learn, by the ‘Argus,’ 
that the whole number of panes of glass broken was twenty 
thousand four hundred and sirty! Exstimating them te cost 15 
cents for each pane, the loss is $3,070. 





THE TAX ON IRON. 


From the Zanesville ( Ohio) Messenger. 


For the purpose of benefitting the large capitalists engaged 
in the tron business, Congress imposed a tax or tariff of thirty 
seven dollars a ton on all anwrought iron imported from abroad 
into the United States. This they called encouraging the in- 
dustry of the people, according to the great American System 
—though the consumers of iron have to pay nearly double the 
price of that article in consequence of thetax. Whilst there 
is so heavy a tax on unwrought iron, the duty on many manu- 
factured articles is so small that they can be imported ready 
made for a less price than the raw material from which they 
are wrought, thereby actually discouraging, by bungling and 
foolish laws, the interests of our own citizens. An instance 
of this kind is mentioned in a late number of the “ Banuer of 
the Constitution” a newspaper published in Philadelphia, whieh 
ably advocates the interests of the people aguinst the plote of 
avaricious monopolists. The Editor says he examined the 
invoices of a lot of horse shoes lately imported into Philadel- 
phia, by a merchant of that city and found the whole cost of 
them, carriage, duty, and all, tobe $5 80 cents per 100 pounds. 
They are all finished except turning up at the ends, and bave 
the holes for the nails already punched in them. They weigh 
4 ths. and a half a set—and a horse might be shod all round for 
27 cents. What American blacksmith can come in com peti- 
tion with them? The fact is that iron pays a duty of a hup- 
dred per cent. or more, whilst horse shoes only pay 25 pex 
cent., of course our blacksmiths cannot make so cheap an ar- 
ticle out of taxed iron as foreign blacksmiths can make eut of 
free iron. Yet this tax is called protecting our home-industry$ 
A large importation of the article would probably throw out 
of employmeat many persons engaged in making horse shoes. 
Those concerned will no doubt petition Congress to take the 
tax off of iron so that they may stand on an equal fuoting 
with others in our owa markets. There are, no douht, many 
evils of the same kind which have been brought on the cous 
try by foolish legislators and grasping monopolists. 





From the Boston Commercial Gazette. 


Messrs Editors: Among the blessed effects of the “ Law of 
Abominations,” is the delay a merchant suffers from the ter- 
diness in obtaining from the ecustom-house a return of the 
square yard duty. The writer of this article had a small in- 
voice of cloths arrived in the City of New York, in the month 
of February last; and the goods were sold within one week after 
the entry of the same at the custom-house—and yet up to this 
date, a sale’s account cannot be sent on to this place, because e 
return of the square yard duty cannot be obtained from 
the proper officers of the former city. And yet eur blessed, 
disinterested, and patriotic manufacturers, have lately congregae 
ed in New York in order to throw greater obstacles in the wa 
of importers, under the de/usive idea of preventing fraud on the 
revenue ! If the late Mr. Mallary (“of blessed memory” 
could come back to us, and see the effect of his ill-judged bill, 
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ANTI-TARIFF CONVENTION. 


A number of gentlemen, from different States, favorable to 
the principles of Free Trane, having assembled at Philadel- 
phia on the 4th of June, and taken into consideration an Ad- 
dress, published in the New York Evening Post, recommend. 
ing an Anti-Tariff Convention, unanimously 

Resolved, That a Convention, for the purpose of securing the 
efficient co-operation of the friends of Free Trade, throughout 
the United States, in procuring the repeal of the Restrictive 
System, be held at the Mansion-House Hotel, in the City of 
Philadelphia, at 10 o'clock in the morning of Friday the 30th 
day of September neat ; and that there be invited to attend 
the same, such citizens, from all the States of the Union, with- 
out distinction of party, who are favorable to the object of the 
meeting, as may find it convenient to attend. 

It was also 

Resolved, That notice of the said meeting be published, and 
that Editors throughout the United States, friendly to the cause 
of Free Trade, be requested to give it circulation. 





We publish to-day the New Colonial Trade Act, passed by 
the British Parliament, ou the 22d day of April last; the secone 
section of which may be considered as a partial repeal of the 
Corn Laws, as respects the United States, and requires but one 
further step to render it more important, to the agricultural in- 
terests of this country, than would be an entire repeal of those 
lawe io reference to all nations. That further step, which we 
shall shortly point out, it is to be oped, will be suggested to 
the British Goveroament—as we have occasion to know that an 
English gentleman of high standing, who recently left this 
country for England, had the consideration of it pressed upon 
him whilst in this city. 

By the actual Corn Laws of Great Britain, wheat may be 
imported, at all times, for consumption, into England, from the 
British Colonies in North America, when accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of its being the produce of those colonies, upon the pay- 
ment of five shillings duty on the Imperial quarter of 8 bushe!s 
of 70 pounds, when wheat is below 67s. per quarter, and of a 


duty of six pence per quarter when wheat is at that price or 
above it. 


Wheat-meal or flour, from the same colonies, with a similar 
certificate of origin, can also at all times be imported into En- 
gland, upon the payment of a duty equa! in amount to that 
payable on 384 gallons of wheat, for every barrel weighing 
196 pounds, the usual weight of an American barrel of flour. 

The duty, then, on flour imported into England, from Cana- 
da, never exceeds 3s. sterling per barrel—that is, 72 cents*— 
and, whenever the price of wheat is 67s. per quarter, or above, 
as it has been for some time past, it is but 7 1-5 cents, which is 
a nominal duty. This duty of 72 cents per barrel is equal to 
14 1-5 per centum upon the usual price of flour in the Atlantic 
ports of the United States, which we estimate at $5 per bar- 
rel, and is as low as any Government, having need of a reve- 
nue, could well place it. “ 

Heretofore, there has been a duty upon American flour, im- 
ported into Canada, of 5s. per barrel. That duty, by the new 
act, has been repealed, and it is therefore manifest that the ef- 
fect of this repeal is to increase the stock of flour in the mar- 
ket of Canada, to reduce its price, and thus to enable her to ex- 
port to England a greater portion of her own production, leav- 
ing the vacuum to be filled up with American flour. The ef- 
fect will be the same, as far as it goes, as if American flour 
were to be admitted into England, through Canada, upon the 
payment of a duty of 72 cents, at most, per barrel. And is not 
this a most important measure for the Northern section of our 
country? Will not New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iilinois, 
and Michigan, be immensely benefitted by it? What com- 
plaints, after this, can be made against the British Corn Laws, 
by the farmers who have access to the Northern lakes for a 
market? Nothing more is now wanting to render this act more 
beneficial to this country than a total repeal of the corn laws, 
but the additional step to which we have above adverted, which 
is, a repeal of that portion of the existing laws which requires 
a certificate that the flour imported from the colonies is of do- 
mestic production. The reason why we say that such a mea- 
sure would be more beneficial to us than a total repeal of the 
corn laws as regards all nations, is this: If the ports of Fa- 
gland were thrown entirely open to the importation of foreign 
grain, there are several nations in Europe, which could supply 
the British market at a cheaper rate than we can. This fact 
was fully established, in 1828, in a document submitted to the 
British Parliament, containing the returns, from the different 
Consuls abroad, of the price of wheat in the respective coun- 
tries of their residence. From these returns it appeared, that 
wheat was sold, at Copenhagen, in 1826, at 24s. 9d. the Im- 
perial quarter of 560 pounds—at Leibau, at 30s.—and, at Me- 
mel, at 30s. Sd.—equal, respectively, to 64, 77, and 78 cents, 
per 60 pounds, which is the weight understood by a bushel in 
the United States. The whole average of al! the returns was 
but 45s. per quarter, equal to 116 cents per bushel. When, 
therefore, it is taken into consideration, that the freight of 


* In all cases of reduction from sterli 


into currency, in this 
ertele, we bave taken $4 80 as the ow d 


of the pound sterling 





wheat from any of the countries of Europe to England, owing 
to their preximity, is less than from the United States, it may 
readily be imagined that, in a general competition with the 
world, we should not be able to profit to as great an extent as 
we should by having the exclusive privilege of going into the 
British market, as the only foreign nation permitted to do so. 
We have ascertained that the freight from Canada to iver- 
pool is as cheap as from New York or Philadelphia, and there 
cannot be a doubt that much American flour will find its way 
to England, through Canada, either in propria persona, or by 
proxy, and be there admitted, at all times, at a duty of 141-5 
per centum, which is as low as flour is admitted at in any part 
of the world. If it should be said that the effect of this act 
will be to give employment to British vessels, in transport'ng 
flour from Canada to England, we admit that it will be so. 
But, even if this should be the case, it will have no tendency 
to diminish American navigation in any existing branch, but 
will rather tend to increase it; for, as the quantity of Ameri- 
ean flour which may be shipped from Canada, on American 
account, will yield proceeds which could not have existed with- 
out the opening of this new channel of trade, those proceeds 
will necessarily give employment to vessels, In bringing the 
merchandise purchased with them to New York, or Philadel- 
phia, or some other port on the Atlantic. At all events, those 
interested in navigation would have no right to complain that 
the British Government had extended an indulgence to our 
agriculture. 

In noticing this New Colonial Act, we commented first upon 
the section which appeared to us to be the most important. 
The others, however, have a considerable bearing upon our 
commercial interests, and, upon the whole, are favorable to 
them. 

The first section repeals all duties upon all grain unground, 
upon rye and corn-meal, bread, biscuit, rice, and live stock, 
imported into ony of the British possessions of America. 

The second section, besides admitting, into Upper and Lower 
Canada, wheat flour, free of duty, admits also beef, pork, hams, 
hacon, wood, and lumber, free of duty; and thus opens a mar- 
ket fur those agricultural productions, which they did not be- 


fore pare same extent. 

The thir# section admits the importation, free of duty, of 
wood or lumber, into New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward's Island. 

The fourth section repeals all duties, in the British posses- 
sions in South America, the West Indies, aud the Bermuda 
and Bahama Islands, upon wheat-flour, beef, pork, hams, ba- 
con, wood, or lumber, when imported from any of the British 
possessions in North America. ‘The effect of this section is vir- 
tually to permit the farmers of NeW York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, who find their market on the great lakes, to send their 
flour, beef, pork, hams, and bacon, to the British West Iadies 
and other ports, via Canada, free of duty; which is a privilege 
granted by no other nation having possessions within the tro- 
pics. The design of this measure was, no doubt, in some de- 
gree to favor British navigation, by giving to it a portion of the 
trade now enjoyed by American vessels. Whether, however, 
its effect will be to diminish, or not, our tonnage employed in 
the direct trade with the British West ladies, will depend upon 
whether the freight and charges on the direct route from the 
United States to the West Iudies, and the existing duty, toge- 
ther, will be of greater amount than the freight and charges in- 
cident to the circuitous route through the Northern provinces. 
At all events, if the effect be to increase the amount of Amert- 
can agricultural productions sent to the British possessions 
within and near the tropics, employment must be afforded to 
American vessels, in bringing back the proceeds. 


The fifth section increases the duty on staves, heading, and 
white aud yellow pine lumber, imported into the West Indies, 
and, like all other duties, must have a tendency to diminish the 
trade in those articles. We are sorry that the British Govern- 
ment has resorted to any increase of Cuties in this pew act, ua- 
der her reforming Ministry. A duty upon staves and heading, 
in the sugar colonies, must inevitably operate as a tax upon 
the production of sugar, molasses, aud rum, and diminish the 
quantity that can be soid ; aod we presume that this burden 
upon agriculture has been imposed as a set-off, to satisfy Ca- 
nada, whose agriculture has been interfered with by the remo- 
val of the duty upon foreign grain. In fact, this act of Parlia- 
ment is a specimen of the log-rolling system, with which we 
are so familiar in the U. States. The interests of the Northern 
colonies, of the Southern colonies, and of the ship-owners, were 
all to be consulted, and this measure, it was thought, would 
place them all upon a better footing than before. 

The following article, taken frem the Liverpool Courier of 
April 16th, presents a fi.vorable disposition, on the part of the 
British Government, as to the gradual repeal of the corn laws: 

In the course of the last week, 27,779 barrels of flour have been im-' 
ported into Liverpool from America. 


A deputation of Millers have had an interview with the Chancellor | 
The object of 


of the Exchequer, at his residence in Downing street. 


tract from the Montreal Gazette, upon the subject of this act, 
which presents the subject in a still more favorable light for 
our agriculture : 


The former law, besides imposing a duty on the importation. into the Bnit- 
ish American possessions, of wheat, flour, &c. from abroad, also provided 
several forms, which, on entry, required to be attended to, and imposed 
several limitations, which affected the character of those productions. 
‘These were, a declaration, on the shipment of the property, from the 
owner, proprietor, or shipper, that the same was the produce of a Bri- 
tish possession, and a certificate from the Collector, of the quantity ship- 
ped. By the act just passed, no more is repealed than those clauses ¢ 
the former act which relates to the imposition of a duty, but leaves it 
full force all the provisions above alluded to. The effect of the law, 
therefore, is, to admit American wheat and flonr to enter this Provinw 2 
duty tree, bat, on exportation to Fngland, hable to all the restrictions 
which hitherto have been imposed, by former acts relating to the Colu 
nial Trade, on such articles. At the same time, it is understood, tha: 
American wheat, manufactured in the Provinces of Upper and Lower Ci 
nada, may be shipped as Colonial flour, on the principle that the manufa 
ture alters the character of the produce. This arrangement will presers 
to Canada the Colonial privileges which it at present enjoys over th 
produce of the States, and also give employment to the mills of tb: 
country. 





Some people have a notion that Political Economy is to: 
dry and abstruse a subject for the Ladies. There are some 
its departments which are undoubtedly so, but there are othe 
hranches, again, which any one may comprehend ; and, te 
show that we are righ: in this position, we have written the 
present article. 

Every house-keeper knows the comfort, in summer time, of 
having a cool covering on the floor—such, for instance, as a 
China straw matting. Such an article is net merely an article 
of luxury : it even promotes economy, by saving the labor of 
frequent scrubbing ; and every one can perceive, that, with a 
neat cayering on the floor, the room can be furnished to look 
well with less expense than when there is none. We leave this 
to the judgment of any lady ; and, if she decides in our favor, 
we will ask her attention to a few remarks upon the beauties 
of the American System. 


We will suppose that on the first of June she tock up her 
carpets from the parlours, chambers, and entry, with the inten- 
tion of purchasing China matting, to put down for the sum- 
mer. On going to the different shops, she finds, to her amaze- 
ment, that there is none to be had of the first quality, (which 
we understand to be the fact now in Philadelphia.) and that for 
the inferior qualities they ask 624 cents a yard for the yard and 
a half wide. She inquires the cause of this, of her husband, 
when he comes home to dioner, and he tells her that this sear- 
city and high price are owing to the Protecting System, as some 
people callit. She then very naturally asks whether there is 
any China matting manufactured in this country, whieh re- 
quires that the manufacturer should oblige house-keepers to 
pay as much for covering two rooms as_they ought to pay for 
covering three? The husband ansivers no. ‘ Why, then,” 
asks the lady, “should there be a high tax upon China mat- 
tings?” The husband is puzzled to answer this, and he pro- 
mises to inquire into it the next time he goes out. He is not 
long in getting a key to the scheme of profecting the ladies 
against cheap floor-cloths, and, for their benefit, we will lay it 
before them. — 

By the Tariff of 1824, oi) cloths and China matting were 
both subject to a duty of 30 per centum on the first cast. It 
seems that a few persons in the United States had undertaken 
the patriotic enterprize of supplying their fellow-citizens with 
oil cloths at double the price they cost in other countries, but 
had found out that they could not accon.plish this without a 
law to impose a penalty upon every person who should be so 
unpatriotic as to use an English, French, or German oil cloth. 
They also found out that if the penalty upon the use of foreign 
oi! cloth should be made very high, people would be driven to 
the use of China matting ; and, in order to prevent this, it was 
cunningly devised that another pevalty should be imposed upon 
any house-keeper who should dare to use this latter article. 
The matter was laid before Congress in 1828, and the request 
of the patent floor-cloth manufacturers—viz. that twelve mil- 
lions of people should be taxed tu suppert one, two. or three, 
unprofitable estallishments—appearing, to that enlightened bo- 
dy, to be so very reasonable, it was readily acceded to. A pe- 
nalty of 50 cents per square yard upon oi! cloth, and of 15 
cents per square yard upon China matting, was imposed. 

Now, 15 cents per square yard, upoo China matting, is equal 
to 224 cents per running yard ; and, consequently, if it were 
not for the tax, the price would now be but 40 cents per yard. 
Indeed it would not be so much, for it must be remembered 
that the merchant charges a profit upon the duty which he is 
obliged to pay. 

There are now existing in this country what are called Mite 
Societies—that is, societies composed of ladies, who contribute 
very small sums, or mites, annualiy, towards particular objects. 











Now, we would recommend a Mite Society to be formed, for 
the purpose of raising a fund co put an end to the monopoly of 
the floor-cloth manufacturers, and to enable house-keepers to 
buy China matting at its fair and natural price. If double the 


their interview wus to represent the injury the trade received by foreign | number of floors were covered with mating, that there now 


flour being allowed to be imported free of duty ; and, in answer to, are, which would be the case if it could be had at 25 cents per 


which, his Lordship informed the deputation, that it was not the inten- 
tion of Government to propose any alteration of duties during the pre- | 
sent session of Parliament ; and, in all probability, when an alteration | 
was proposed, it would be a reduction of duty on corn, and not by lay- | 
ing a tax on flour. His Lordship added, whatever plan his Majesty’s 


Ministers might recommend, sutiicient notice should be given to the 





Since writing the foregoing, we have seen the following ex- 


yard less than its present price, the comfort of families would 
be amazingly promoted ; and, when the smallness of the sum 
that will be sufficient to purchase this great privilege shall be 
named, we are satisfied that many persons will be astonished. 
Our calculation is this : The whole number of persons in the 
United States, employed in the manufacture of floor-cloths, 
cannot exceed one hundred. Estimating their earnings at the 
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high price of 300 dollars per annum each, the amount would | 


be 30,000 dollars. Now, if a fund were raised, equal to one- 
fourth of a cent per head of the whole population of the United 
States, estimated at thirteen millions, it would be more thau 
sufficient, by £2,500, to maintain the whole of these people, 
even supposivg them to be able to get no other employment. 


———_—_—_—_—— 


We have it upon record, ov the authority of Esop and oth- 
ers, that, in times of yore, uot only did the brute creation hold 
conversauons with each other, intelligible to man, but that even 
the objects of jnanimate nature could speak and walk. Who 
can doubt this, that believes in the powers of that great mu- 
sician Orpheus. whose votes set in incredible motion olvects 
which had usually been thought incapable of performing the 
evolutions of a dauce, as described in the following lines: 

‘An arm of the sea, introduced by a tree, 
To a stout young whale advances— 


And, making a leg, cries Miss, shall I beg, 
Your fin for the two vext dances ?” 


Now, here we have evidence that a tree can both speak and 
walk, or it could not have performed the ceremony of the in- 
troduction above described ; aud, having thus established quite 
enough for our purpose, we shall relate the following fable : 

Once upon a time, there grew, in the Southern States of this 
Confederacy, large forests of evergreens. Amongst these, the 
pine was the most dignified in its bearing, being lofty and 
straight, and unbending even to the most violent storms. Oue 
of these trees, having taken it into his head to travel to the 
North, resolved to visit Peunsylvania, where there resided a 
number of friends, with whom he bad correspouded upon po- 
litieal subjects—for, in those days, trees, like men, were politi- 
cians. It was in the mouth of June. All nature was dressed 
in green ; and, on approachiug large groups of hickory, oak, 
ash, maple, waluut, chesnut, beach, and poplar gentlemen, our 
Southern pine found himself quite at home. An intimate ac- 
guaintance followed the presentation of his introductory letters, 
and hand-and-glove soou was be with all the respectable citi- 
zens of the forest. There was one point, however, upon which 
our pine wished to be satisfied : he desired to know whether 
his hospitable entertainers were always green ; for he had im- 
bibed such an unconquerable aversion to all politicians that 
would change their colors, that he could not place confidence 
in any such. He was assured that they were all, in that re- 
spect, as unchangeable as the most sturdy hemlock or cedar, 
and as fixed, in their political principles, as truth itself—in a 
word, that they were evergreens. This profession was higlily 
gratifying to our traveller, who returned home, greatly pleased 
to find, North of the Potomac, trees of his own political faith, 
and years of subsequent correspondence gave him no reasou 
to dowbt that what he had been told was literally true. 

After a lapse, however, of upwards of thirty years, rumors 
having reached the South that the trees of Pennsylvania had 
changed their colors, our patriotic pine again mounted his horse 
—or, rather, we think, took passage io a steamboat, which had 
been invented in the mean while—to visit the spot which had 
becn, in 1798, the scene of his first political tour. it was in the 
month of October. He looked in vaiu for green trees. On 
reaching the woods where formerly resided his political friends, 
he saw such a motley group that he could hardly believe his 
own eyes. Some were red, others yellow, others orange— 
some were brow.), others crimson—and some were no color at 
alj. ** My friend,”’ said he, addressing the first one be approach- 
ed, “ean you tell me where I can find the overgreens that oc- 
cupied this spot some thirty years ago?" ‘“ Your humble ser- 
vants,” replied a hundred tongues, all at once : ** We are the 
identical trees of whom you are in search.” ‘That cannot 
be,” 1eplied the pine—** so far from your being evergreens, you 
are not even greca, but you exhibit all the colors of the rain- 
bow, and [ should be sorry to see so great a change in friends 
I once valued so highly.” ‘** You mistake, sir,” retorted an old 
oak, ** we have not changed ; it is you that have changed. We 
are now as green as we ever were, whilst you, from being ence 
green, are now purple.” 
much amazed the pine; ver could he comprehend it, uotil a 

‘vil young cedar tapped him on the shoulder, and said to him, 


This extraordinary delusion very 


suft!v, * Your old friends have been lately listening to interest- 
ed politicians and monopolists, who, by their wiley arts, have 
managed to convert them from their former faith, and at the 
same time to make them believe that others, and not they, 
bave changed their sentiments. The hallucination cannot, 
There are still left a few cedars 
and spruce trees, who hold out the true emblems of consisten- 


however, last much longer. 


cy ; and | have no doubt that the time is not distant when the 
trees of Pennsylvania will resume their furmer character, and 
become evergreens, if not in the letter, at least in the spirit.” 
The pine took leave, with heart-felt sorrow, to see so worthy, 
so estimable, and so numerous a body, of well-meaning trees, 
so completely spell-bound, as not to be able to discern that 
they had changed their colors. 

From this fable we may learn how possible it is for people 
to deceive themselves, and to hold cn to the same political 
names after they have undergone a complete change of princi- 
pies. Of this liability we had a strong exainple not long since. 
We met an old friend, a Judge of one of our Courts, who had 
been in his day a prominent politician on the republican side. 
Our conversation incidentally turned upon politics. We asked 
him if the democratic party in Pennsylvania adhered to the old 
republican doctrine of State Rights? He replied that their de- 
yotior to it was at this time as great as it had ever been. We 
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then said to him, “ Do they admit that the Federal Government 
has exercised unconstitutional powers in reference to the Tariff 
and foteroal [mprovement policies?” His answer was emphat- 
ical : * Not a man admits it!!!" And yet, thought we, they 
cousider themselves to be evergreens ! 





Am@ngst the weapons employed by the American System 
party, against their opponents, is the inculeation of the belief | 
that the Free Trade cause is rather a foreign cause thau an) 
American cause, and they either believe or pretend to helieve | 
that the British agents in the United States contribute largely | 
There is no | 
doubt that many hovest well-meaning people have adopted | 


this theory, and have, in consequence of it, embraced the re- | 


to the support of the papers which advocate it. 


strictive philosophy. Even this paper has been held up, by | 
certain prints, as deriving a large portion of its patronage from | 
foreign agents. And, as we do not think it right that so pure, 
so patriotic, and so righteous a cause, as the one we have es- 
poused, should remain subject to so unfounded an imputation, 
we solemnly declare, that, from the class of merchants called 
British Agents, this paper, from its first appearance to the pre- 
sent day, has not received a patronage equal to the expenses 
of publishing one single number. Indeed, so meagre have been 
our subscriptions from that class of traders, and especially in 
New York, where most of them reside, that we have long since 
come tv the conclusion that they are very well satisfied with 
the Tariff as it is. 

We went to see, a few days since, a new machine just in- 
vented and patented by Mr. Dusorr, for the making of crack- 
ers or small biscuit. It is not a very complex machine, but a 
very ingenious one, and is capable of throwing off about 1000 
crackers in a minute. The dough is made iuto a thin long roll, 
which is placed in a trough, and drawn under a wheel which 
mashes it to a proper width and thickness. At the end of the 
trough it is caught between another wheel and a perpendicular 
surface, and forced downwards. Ono this wheel are fixed io 
succession a number of stamps of the size of a cracker, which 
cut out the of band of dough, as it passes along, the cracker, in 
the same manuer as is done by cutting cakes out of dough with 
ateacup. Punctures are made in each one at the same time, 
and the dough cakes are pushed out of the moulds as fast as 
they are made, and slided along to a proper place of deposit. 
The power of this machine in saving human labor is prodi- 
gious. One man and a boy can perform, in three minutes, as 
we were informed by the proprietor, as much work as io the 
ordinary process of biscuit making can be performed by 
seven men in twenty-five minutes. Estimating that the labor 
of the boy and the interest on the capital invested io the ma- 
chine, which costs about & 150, with its wear and tear, as equi- 
valent to the labor of a man, it would appear that one man, 
with this machine, can do as much in one day as twenty-nine 
men in the ordinary mode. In this improvement an American 
System man can see nothing but mischief. Instead of reflect- 
ing upon the advantages enjoyed by the consumers of biscuit, 
in baving their bread perhaps a cent a pound cheaper, he can 
behold nothing but twenty-eight biscuit bakers out of twenty- 
nine obliged to turu their industry to some other employ ment, 
the product of which, whatever it may be, will be so much 
clear gain to the community, over and above what would have 
existec, had this new improvement not been discovered. It is 
true that these twenty-eight bakers, if the pew plan of making 
biscuit should be adupted universally, all of a sudden, might 
for a while be embarrassed. Bat this can never happen iv the 
case of anyimprovement. Its introduction must needs be gra- 
dual, and this enables those few who are dismissed ata time to 
engage in some other pursuit. The difficulty of transfer from 
one business to another, in a country like ours, where the divi- 
sion of Jabor is not so great as to confine a man for his whole 
lifetime to the making of a head to a pin or a point to a needle, 
is much less than most people suppose. We know a man vow 
working in a blacksmith’s shop, who uotil his fortieth year 
followed the sea. We conversed with a brush-maker the other 
day, who was bred a farmer, and there is no reason why a ba- 
ker should not be able to make his bread in a dozen other 
callings. 





The Fourtu or Juty was celebrated in this city with appro- 
priate demonstrations of respect, by a military parade, and by 
various festivals. Perhaps no period has ever existed, in Penn- 
sylvania, at which political parties were more at fault than at 
this moment, and hence we see a Democratic dinner, a Demo- 
cratic Jackson dinner, a Clay dinner, and a “ no-difference-of- 
party” dinner. 





The Legislature of Massachusetts adjourned on the 23rd of 
Juve, after the passage of seventy-three acts, of which forty- 
nine related to corporations—religious, civil, manufacturing, and 
trading. Amongst these, were acts incorporating the Beaman 
Manufacturing Company, the Palmer Company, the Lawrence 
Maufacturing Company, the Boston Wrought Nail Company, 
the Suffolk Iron Manufactory, the Proprietors of the Mill-Dam 
Foundry, the New Engand Iron Works, and the Porceiain 
Company. 

mms 

We refer our readers to the article signed “ An Observer,” 

in our paper of to-day, for a very able defence of Don Miguel, to 
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which we shal! offer, in reply, a few observations in our next. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Witiiamssure, (Vireinia,) June 20, 1831. 
I am delighted indeed to see by the Banner, that your sub- 


scription list has been swelling, and that you have a number 


6f subscribers sufficient to sustain your paper. I do hope its 
circulation may continue to extend, and that it may be the 
meaus of diffusing sound politico-economical knowledge thro’- 
out our country. Our only hope is with the great mass of the 
people—I think they are generally hooest and will act correct- 
ly, whenever they clearly see the truth. If means then can he 
taken to circulate among them a Journal like yours, I can but 
hope for the most beneficial results. 1 therefore most cheerful- 
ly coutribute iny mite to so good a cause. ‘The contest be- 
tween the Restrictionists and the Free Trade advocates will 
never be waged on equal terms—the interest of the former is 
au ascertained coucentrated interest, whereas that of the lat- 
ter is diffused and unascertained—the ove in conflict with 
the other has all the advantages which discipline and union 
can give, over mere numbers without concert, aud without 
organization. The manufacturers have the same advantages 
over the rest of the community, which a regular army, well dis- 
ciplined and well officered, is capable of exerting over militia 
forces without discipline or skilful officers. Well, then, may 
every zealous friend of Free ‘Trade rejoice at a project which 
bids fair to concentrate and reuder more efficient the exertions 
of the liberal party. 





Yorkviuie, (S. C.) June 15, 1831. 

I send you the names of fifieen new subscribers for your 
very valuable and useful paper. I think the majority of the 
people of the United States are virtuous and just; and you, sir, 
advocate the cause of the injured and oppressed. You have 
justice and truth on your side, which must and will prevail. 
a on—** Dont give up the ship,” and success will crown your 
euorts. 





SumtTervitve, June 20, 1831. 

Enclosed I send you my subscription for this year's Banner of 
the Constitution. It is a debt | pay with a great deal of cheer- 
fuluess, and consider it a small return for the pleasure and in- 
struction derived from your invaluable paper. Upon your ex- 
ertions depends our only hope of a change in public sentiment 
in the ‘Tariff States. Jf this fails us, we shall then be forced 
to the dread alternative of either submitting to a Government 
without limitation of powers, or of resisting voconstitutional 
oppression, at all bazards. Every day brings us further evi- 
deuce of the grievous operation of the Tariff, and strengthens 
our convictions, that we cannot subimit to it without hazarding 
our claim of being freemen. This I am firmly convinced is 
the feeling of a large majority in this State. It is not to be 
concealed, however, that there is a respectable minority here, 
who, although they advocate the principles of Free Trade, and 
a strict construction of the Constitution, are, nevertheless, in- 
duced, by their fears for the Union, as they style it, to suppress 
argument, and clog the efforts of the warm friends of Free 
Trace, by throwing all difficulties in the way of circulating its 
principles, and vilifying the motives of its active advocates. 
Out of this number, if I should judge of other parts of the 
State from my immediate neighborhood, you have no sub- 
scribers. Of the few among us, I scarce know one. Your 
subscription list in this place, is an evidence of our strength, 
and of the high estimation in which your paper is held. It is 
precisely such an one as we have long wauted; uninflueaced 
by the spirit of local, party excitement, aud unpolluted by the 
low, contemptible motives of office-hunting. With a sincere 
wish for the success of your paper, and the extension of its 
priuciples, [ remain your obedient servant. 


(Our respectable correspondent is in error, in supposing that 
the circulation of this Journal in Souih Carolina does not ex- 
tend to those citizens who are opposed to prompt and strong 
measures. We have, on our list, many of the most prominent 
men of the moderate party, and have had oceasion to know 
that a warm interest has been felt by some of them, in the 
success of our paper.—Ed.} 





PaivapEevruia, June 25h, 1831. 

Dear Sir: Not many days ago I was prompted by curiosity 
to visit the elegant store of Mr. Van Harlingen, ic Chesuut- 
Street, where Thad an opportunity of viewing his assortment 
of goods ; but, what particularly attracted my attention, were 
the articles of German manufacture, consisting chiefly of beauti- 
ful damask napkins, muslins handsomely embroideved, and su- 
perfine Saxon cloths of various colors and superbly wrought. 
These last are designed chiefly for table, chair, and sofa covers, 
and are perhaps unsurpassed by any goods of a similar deserip- 
tion in the world. On quitting this fashionable and much-f «- 
quented store, [ was naturally induced to reflect on the impo- 
licy aud injustice of the Tariff, which imposes high duties on 
these, as well as many other more useful articles, mapufactar- 
ed in Germaay and Holland. I was led, by a former commu- 
nication, to make a few cursory remarks on the commerce of 
those countries, and of the importance of it to the U. States. 
The imports consisted chiefly of woollens, linens, and steel of 
the most superior quality, besides ozuaburgs, cotton-bagging, 
Rhenish wine, gin, &c. &e., for which they took in exchange 
rice, cotton, tobacco, and other supplics, of American produce. 
The merchandise from the United States has always been ad- 
mitted into the German and Duteh ports on the most liberal 
terms, and [ think I am correct in saying never subject to a 
duty of more than one per centum ad valorem. Every facility 
to our trade has been afforded—every accommodation to ous 
merchants bas been granted—and many of our citizens, who 
have visited both Germany and Holland, have experienced 
friendship and hospitality ; in return for which, we have near- 
ly destroyed all intercourse with the worthy people of those 
countries, by the operation of the most unjust and oppressive 
tariff law which ever disgraced a free nation. Sir, it is high 
time that the honest Germans of Pennsylvania and the other 
States of the Union should know the truth. [very article of 
German and Dutch manufacture, vader the present Tariff, is 
so shamefully and exorbitantly taxed, as to amount almost ty 
prohibition. If we do vot allow the Germans to trade with us 
on terms of reciprocity, they will cease to have any commer- 
cial intercourse with the people of the United States, aud will 
consider them sordid and selfish, friends to despotism, and ene- 
mies of free trade and liberal principles. | 

The Southera States were beginning to feel the great benefit 
of the trade from the ports of Hamburg, Biemen, Amsterdam, 
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Rotterdam, and Antwerp, when it was interrupted by the embar- FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONTSITUTION. King, in 1816, on the coronation of that Sovereign, at Rio de 
go, the war, and, the greatest curse of all, the taritf! The port — Janeiro—or the violation of the oaths which he took three dif. 
al. of Charleston was ouce euriched by the German trade; a great TO THE EDITOR: ferent times, with rather iudiscreet ardor, in 182), to the Con- 
> sub- preportion of the crop of rice of South Carolina went to Ger- v2 Sites stitution of the Revolution, which he since retracted with the 
mber many, which will afford a great market for our cotton when the I have seen, 10 the ‘ Banner of the Constitution,” of the 15th} same facility, calling the framers of that Constitution “a set 
pe its tarifl is repealed. ‘This vile and odious policy, so erroneously |June, an article, alluding to the probable future intentions of | of anarchists and factious,”—or the violation of the oath and 
ve the termed the **American System,” will exclude the hardy Ger- Don Pedro, the late Sovereign of Brazil, evidently written uD-| pledges which he gave as Regent of Brazil, in April, 1821, on 
thro’- man emigrants from our soil, by destroying the trade and the der strong prejudices, and suggesting opiolons which I appre- | the eve of this Monarch’s departure for Portuga!—a éoufidence 
of the most direct means of conveyance. We want their integrity | head to be not altogether consonant with the generally approv- | which he betrayed to usurp the Brazilian Crown of his father; 
rrect- and industry, which, to the United States, are more valuable ed principles of the Law of Nations, nor with the friendly feel- | an oath, which filial piety, princely honor, reiigious fidelity to 
an he than gold. Let them come as peaceable cultivators of the earth ings which al! political socicties owe each other, for their com- | his engagements, civic loyalty, love for his country, gratitude, 
io but —should they come in thousands for many years hence, they ) 00 weal aud happiness. his own future grandeur as the heir-apparent of a great Em- 
erful- would be but thinly scattered over a wilderness that yel re- Led by no other sentiment than a predilection fora country pire, ought to have prompted him to hold snered. . 
st be- mains to be cultivated ; and, if improved by the hand of in- whieh has an undoubted claim to my sympathy, and by my - - - = = “Though perils did 
$s will dustry, is capable of sustaining more than one hundred mil- love for trath and justice, I hope to deserve the Banner's in- Abound, as thick as thoughts could make them, and 
mer is lions of people. I would ask if this is not preferable to forcing dulgence, if 1 venture, for pu lic information, to offer a few re- Appear in forms more horrid ; yet my [his] duty, 
ie lat- prematurely manufactories on the nation. We must not lose | Sections on the observations it has published. As doth a rock against the chiding flood, =~ 
with the trade of Germany, and Holland, and nearly of all Europe, The * Banner’ indulges the expectation that Don Pedro, the Shonid the approach of this wild river break, 
union and be satisfied to toil for manufacturers at home, and submit |!ate Constitutional Emperor aud Perpetual Defender of Brazil. And stand unshaken yours,” (his Father and King’s. } 
ithout to be taxed for their benefit, and the wealthy proprietors of su- after the abdication of his Constitutional Imperial Power, and How would he excuse the farcical Charters made and destroy- 
itages gar plantations, iron mines, and salt works. the short duration of what he called his Perpetual Protector- ed ino Brazil, during the course of the year 1823 ?—or his de- 
Hl dis- Let us call on the Germans of Pennsylvania, and their des- ship, over an Empire founded by himself, of part of the domi- clamations, ou the 7th of April, of that year, against theore- 
militia cendauts, t6 unite their strength and influence to destroy a cor- nions which he wrested from the sway of his father, will not = ot lla impracticable constitutions 1—his quar- 
, may rupt system. which, like a canker-worm, is feeding on the fair- retire to Bavaria, to fix his stay there ; but that it ts far more ren aa He vortes assembled by him in virtue of the Charter, 
which est fruits of the land, and blasting the best prospects of the probable he will be seated on the Phrove of Portugal within a | and the dissolution of the same by an armed force ?—the Char- 
srtions husbandmao. Let the majority of Congress, if they wish to few mouths from this tine. ne Hee 7 November, of that year, upon the Brazilians, 
3 consult the general good, turn their attention to objects more J confess that I caaae exactly comprehend the ground uno pe a wdapuaik. mnentne atter, was literally copied, and ia like 
231. worthy of their consideration, than depriving the honest black- which the ‘Banner’ establishes this prophecy ; but, from its sug- Sm cg on | ortugal 7—the indignittes practised on the 
r your smith of a part of his hard earnings, by taxing heavily the iron panagens and ergucus, ne | be allowed to presume that - ~ oe ~ the King of | ortugal, seat to him = 1823, 
of the of foreign countries, and obliging him to pay a high price for has entirely lost sight of the circumstance that Don Miguel is r vibe ere by — confined, dismissed whhout an audience to 
eo, Sr, such as he can procure from the mines of the United States, the present acknowledged aod sworn King of Portugal, by the conver = father $ lewer and message, and the unwarrantable 
1 have much of which is of an inferior quality, and badly adapted to Portuguese Nation ; consequently, so de jure and de fucto—(I emcee . — weeest 1—the aa ype ordered, by military 
revail. particular purposes to which itis applied. Acded to this griev- do not care if he is or is not acknowledged by a few or by all Fs se at Pernambuco, in 1824, of those who opposed a 
a your anee, the poor man is made to pay more than the real value of the foreign Powers, hecause it is not their business nor right to a despotically iunposed, or who demanded the res- 
bis sugar, his salt, his cloth, and many of the necessaries of life. confirm the choice which independent nations inake of their ea tt the ancient uSAZeS of the nation ?—his protest, in 
831. If the people are true to their own interests, they should in rulers,J—-in virtue of an act of the National Cortes of that : a to bis father, of the sist of are 1822, that he would 
pane of future elect no man, to preside over the councils of the nation, | Kingdom, dated the ith of July, 1828, by w hich, in the plen- = no connection with Portugal ?—his orders issued to con- 
wwting who will support and sanction this system of extortion ; they itude of their impreseriptible rights, they decided, for the rea- | Si Mees Portuguese troops as enemies, to eupture Portuguese 
sod in- duald dintes thale Regressstatives (coin amaéag, the friends of | sons set forth in the said act, that Don Pedro had forfeited his -_ aut vessels, to seize the property of Portuguese subjects ? 
amminn Pree Trade, and not select the obsequious partisans of the ma- claim to that Crown, which, once lost, could no more be trans- res e Prateee bestowed by him on those who had persecuted 
+ hana nefecterers. More weighty and useful matiers should claim mitted by him to any of his children ; and the less so, as his " em ‘—the expulsion of numbers of these ill-treated men and 
sama the deliberations of Congress, than the enactment of bills to fix disposition of the same, in favor of bis infant daughter the Bra- | families, in consequence of his decrees, and other harsh treat- 
Bette a partial and onerous rate of indirect taxation ; their time and zilian Princess of Grand Para, who was not the heir-apparent, | ment, endured by them on account of their natural attachment 
seteted thoughts should be occupied by making equitable and econo- became a flagrant violation of ‘the fundamental Laws of Suc- | to their country and lawful Sovereign at that time ?-—the 
‘ae abit. mical disbursements of the public money : fa diminishing the \or-on of 1145, 1641, and 1692. ; meehory boston ed on his venerable Father and Sovereign, by 
igthens public burdens ; in preventing all useless expenditures of the ||. Phe ‘Banner’ must koow, that the Portuguese Cortes, in de- | tue empty title allowed him by the treaty w hich consummated 
sarding public fuuds ; in guarding caeiids corruption and mal-practices jciding that important question, exercised the inherent right by his usurpation, and which, four monihs afier its ratification, 
: ih a ae Reade dat” which the nation, in 1143, through the Cortes de Lamego, cou- | with a broken heart, accompanied this much lameoted King te 
uced is in offiee ay rewarding real tg roe Breeches the untortu- l ferred the Crown on Don Alphonsus I.—refused obedience, in| a premature grave ? In fine. how would he explain the scorn 
eden che taévaes, Led tas’ dachonbell siclarante of of ee ne ae | 1245, to Don Sancho {f.—proclaimed King, in 1248, his bro- | and indifference with which he received the Portuguese Depu- 
le, and ing an asylum on the public lands, that there, by Lobite of ae ther Don Alphonsus 111.—deprived, again, in 1385, Queer tation sent by the Regency on the occasion of the demise of 
toy , Pico: Re: Pe Te ow Pig sie Sage | Donna Beatrix of the Crown, and conferred the same on the | his father ?—his second attempt to promote a civil war in Por- 
C88, IR dustry, they eta! provide themselves and needy families with ‘Grand Master of Avis Don Joao L., to the exclusion of the sons |togal, by applying to that horrible purpose the resources of 
me : Pag carp Nay are some of the sacred duties to w hich tof the unfortunate Donna Iguez de Castro, by Don Pedro {.— Brazil, and fuads which were pledged, by the faith of treaties, 
dente. Mae igiith the thence Gus Ee eran et a isi Fae. pd the Cardinal King Don Henrique, Philip Il. of Spain as their | agement of publie affairs in Brazil, of w hich the Editor of the 
pie ». » DY heir example for Moranty aoe Cisinteresiee Pa- | King, aud renounced his grand-son Philip 1V. in 1641 to grant} > Banver™ has had some personal experieuce—weuld the char- 
of the triotism, prove to their constituents that they are worthy of the the Crown to Don Joao IV., the father of the actual (louse of | ges pet forth in the proclamation issued to the Brazilians by 
0 —, trust pee n them. To preserve ees ere must be Braganza—deprived, in 1GG8, King Don Alphonsus Vi. of his | their Representatives, that he only listened to bad counsels, 
Am sie aap gag aba: pe, lung vegan alga jsoyat authority, and even of his liberty—named his tsrother Doo that he was sulyect to violent passions, to unfortunate and anti- 
It is elie ah dad eakes te ii gp ing a MR Agger 8 | edro as Regent, and raised hin to the Throne im 1683 ; thus, | national prejudices—or the other reproaches heaped vpen him 
ueaced is applicable to B copy well as private ile. During the ses- | with conta pe tytn Ne mpi th sem horse ere s oe POMEL. Prete NS ee en en ae ene 
by the ofa ol Clicarnin Cate ts vec Wide cencneolanien displayed, a jhy circumstances in which the Kingdom — laced, decided that his justice was mal-adiministered and tyrannical—that 
sincere too much recrimination and animosity, and which, in the heat | thoee the Crown helouged de jure to Don Miguel, and his issue, | twenty-two individuals, and fathers of families, ah unjustly 
fj if > ateate ‘te fe : t] - ted in corn 4? Gifeous d jand pledged = him, as lawiul King of | ortu gal and Algarvez, sentenced to five vears transpertation...for what ‘++-for CUDspi- 
ao a PerSZ HSVSI, reqecauy veaw chance ane | their oath of allegiance and fealty. So that there is an end to | facies or treason !—no ! but only for defending their preperty 
; a To = bi Pa tes I ‘this question, in which oo foreign Power has aby right to in- against the encroachment of powerful neighbors—and other un- 
ing that ; 5 ee eta Nid? ‘ws soe su se ? yah ins Telend Os ' | terfere. justifiable acts, which explaius the wonderful total desertion 
not ex- is much to be dest ed that the merchants of the eas ‘pate If the people of the United States applauded so enthusiasti- | 20d abandonment in which the Emperor was ultimately left, 
| strong would — with all w hose taterests 7 ora W " r ar leally the recent revolution in France, which placed the Crown | When he found himself compelied to abandon his children, fly fer 
ymineot time affairs, aud demand, asa right, that the existing arbitrary lof Charles X., und of his son, on the head of Louis Philip, to} protection on hoard a British vessel, aud abdicate, from a mo- 
o know and unconstitutional tariff act should be repealed. Let them | the exelusion and in disregard of the couditional act of abdica- ral impossibility to enforce obedience or respeet any longer to 
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accomplish this project with sume appearance of justice, and 
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erful and influential classes, and a general rising of the people. 
That these two attempts in Portugal, alike with those in Spain, 
to subvert their institutions, having cost them two civil wars, 
and all the miseries which these before so happy nations have 
suffered, from rash-and restless innovators, have put them upon 
their guard against any more such indiscreet experiments, and 
ehgaged them in a league for their mutual protection against 
the disturbers of their peace and welfare. Here we must ob- 
serve tbat the Charter of Don Pedro was always a dead-letter 
ia Portugal, and a source of dispute and dissention, as much 
among those who were to explain it, as among those who were 
to put it into execution, or to obey it. It had been framed by 
persons strangers to Portugal, or guided by selfish views. Ii 
was known, that, even in Sicily, and in other parts, a similar 
experiment had preved abortive, and that those in South Ame- 
rica had only been productive of fermentation and anarchy, 
which contrasted singularly with the more quiet and orderly 
state of things in Paraguay, who, in time, avoided the dangers 
of innovations not in unison with her usages and manners. 

It is argued that the Charter of Don Pedro was accepted by 
the Recency of Portugal; but it must be remembered that this 
Regency took the reius of the Government for and in the name 
of Dou Pedro, and perfectly vader his guidance; that, votwith- 
Standing this, it objected to the Charter, but was overpowered 
by the influence of emissaries ; and, finaliv, that neither the 
Regency nor the Charter was ever recognized by the nation, 
according to the legal forms of the country, which neither Don 
Pedro, nor any Sovereign, could annul, without the cousent of 
the people. It was, on the whule, an obrepticious and subrep- 
ticious coutrivance. Let the people to Virginia, who lately 
displayed so much wisdom and prudence in amending their 
Constitution, answer. what would be their feelings, if a Gov- 
ernor, Without consulling either them or their Legislature, and 
relying only wpon the support of an army, should command 
them to take the oath to a vew Charter, framed in a foreign 
country. by an unknown hand, subverting all their old tmstita- 
tions, jaws, and good usages; and if he should insist upon the 
aceepiance of such a Charter, notwithstanding all the conlu- 
sion and broils experienced opon a former atiempt to introduce 
it in the State? As freemen, they would have spurned the au- 
dacious tyrant; “* Non tali auzilio, non defensoribus istis.”— 
They would have resisied the presumptuous attempt on then 
national rights, and done as the Portuguese did, by committing 
the Government vo the hands authorized to exercise it by their 
institutions. A Charter presented in such a manner would 
again throw the country in the condition described by ‘Tacitus: 

“Opus adgredior opimum casibus, atroz praliis, discors scdisionibus 
tpsa cliam pace serum.” 

No, the Peninsula cannot again be so disturbed. It has a right 
to be happy in its own way. It will not be deaf to the voice of 
reason, as it knows, as well as any other nation, how to esn- 
mate the spirit of the age, having contributed, by is discove- 
ries and advancement in science aad learning, its full share to- 
wards the improvement of philosophical perfection. It will 
take time to amend its laws and usages, imitating mother Na- 
ture, whose revolutions are slow end tunperceptible, but sure 
and sound. 
of enemies, or of political or selfish quacks. It knows the ir- 
resistible power of opinion ; but this word, so admired, this ta- 
lisman of revolutions, is liable te as many constructions as the 
creed which divide the world upon a subject clear enough to 
all mature. Every age has had its prevailing opinien—its fin 
aticisn—either religious or political. Itis the folly of human 
nature, to desire to impose upon others our own Opinions, as 
the best and fittest. We insult foreign oations, without consi 
dering how extravagant our own manners and usages may ap- 
pear to them, or that which hereis an excellent and whole- 
some thing, may in another region be highly mischievous and 
detesied. The laws of Nature, or of God, are immutable; but 
opinion is not so—especially the opinions of faction, which, as 
Montesquieu observes, change when factions are appeased.* 
The usages of Portugal are of seven hundred years’ standing ; 
they have kept the Monarchy in high respect and honor. Why 
all this admiration and desire for a new Constitution, the first 
fruits of which have been so pernicious and fatal, and of which 
those who speak most are the least acquainted with. To such 
we might say— 

‘* Not to admiret is the art | kaow— 
“To make men happy, and to keep them so.” 

A bope fans the imagination of some good folks, that France 
and England, (who, by-the-bye, have nothing to say about le- 
gitimacy or usurpations,) indignant at some insults offered to 
some subjects of theirs, most probably excited by the faction, 
will grasp at this “ feferrissima causa belli” to break with Por- 
tugal, and assist Don Pedro in the adventurous projects enter- 


It will, however, not place uself at the discretion’ 
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series, with the wrongs, of the human race? Let us remem- 
ber the iniquitous plan of Fontainbleau, in 1807, for the inva- 
sion of Portugal, and the signal vengeance which Providence 
inflicted on its authors, in 1813, upon the very spot where their 
scheme had been designed. 
“From nature's chain, whatever link you strike, 
“Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 
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AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 

No. XXXI. 


The injurious effect of a restrictive system upon the health of 
those on whem it operates, is an all-important consideration. 
Yet I dave not dwell upon it. ‘The truth is painful; but it ts 
too apparent that the doumiuant party either does pot desire in 
this respect to do justice, or that it is too much infatuated in 
error to be inclined to give the requisite atiention to ascertain 
what herein is expedient, or just and right. Therefore, to gain 
attention from those whom | address, | omit more than a bare 
reference to many of the evil tendencies of laws which interdict 
intercourse with other vations, upou the health of the country. 
Wealth would be increased by the accumulating in the hands 
of the people of the money hich the Tariff takes from them, 
to be unnecessarily and extravagantly speat by the Govern- 
ment, and greatly increased aud greatly diffused by the mere 
effect of removing the Tarn, which now counteracts acquisi- 
tion and diffusion—and a moderate portion of wealth is one of 
the requisites of healih. ‘Travelling, beth in public and by 
private conveyances, in our own country, would increase, be- 
come cheaper, aud afford 10 many who cannet now afford it, 
an economical, delightful, and often effectual mode of restoring 
health. Aqueducts would be more common; bathing would be 
cheaper, and the advantages of purification to the health better 
known and more extensively used. ‘The cultivation of our fruits 
would be more extended, especially if they became, either in 
their natural state, or as preserves or sweet-meats, articles of 
export; and this of itself, by furnishing abundance of ripe 
fruit, would conduce much to the health of the country. It is, 
perhaps, impussible to estimate the pernicious effect upon the 
public health, of any laws—aud of course of the American Ta- 
rif—which render houses dearer, less substantial, and less fii 
to keep out wind and water. The Tariff, as it effects nails, 
paints, and oils, directly renders our houses worse and les» 
healthy than they would otherwise be. As it operates upou 
mechanics’ tools used in building, its effects are less direct ; but, 
more or less remotely, the Tariff tends to render every house- 
hulder to whom expense is an object, the occupant of a worse 
and less healthy house than he would live in, but for the effect 
and operation of the Tariff. 

Particulars must be omitted.* The argument against any 
but absvlutely necessary resirictions, even in regard to the 
health of the country, might lose its effect by its length. The 
argument agaiost the Tariff, in any of its matertal bearings, is 
tvo strong and too manifold to be stated. 

The ambition of the writer is but to sketch an imperfect 
outline, in the hope that others equally zealous and more com- 
petent in this just and good cause, and who are free from a dis- 
ability which necessarily enfeebles his labors, may carry on the 
combat against this most insidiogs enemy, to success and tr- 
umph. 

I close this hasty and very imperfect enumeration of the evil 
tendencies and effects of the Tariff upou the health of the 
country, by stating, 

Seveuthly, Its injurious influence upon the medical and sur- 
gical professions. ’ 

Resirictions upon the exchange of commodities operate as 
restrictions upon the intercourse of man with his fellow mana— 
upon the interchange and communication of discoveries and 
improvements—aud of course upon the increase and develop- 
ment of skill in medicine and surgery. The fallacy which up- 
holds the Tariff is particularly exemplified by the empirical 
practice of the medical art. The nostrum of a quack does not 
so far counteract the healing influences of nature but that the 
patient recovers his health by the vigor of his constitution—and 
| his reeovery is attributed to the dose that he has taken, as the 
remaining health of the pody politic not destroyed by political 
quackery, Is attributed to the practice of the legislative empi- 
rics. The similitude is striking between a root-docter who 
makes the disease which he undertakes to cure worse by his 
medicine, and at the same time gives to his unfortunate patient 
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they have nothing else to rely upon than that, they may run a 
great risk to be disappointed. We are perfectly sure, that, it 
being the duty of every nation to avoid giving any legitimate 
cause of offeuce to others, and to cultivate the blessings of peace 
aud justice among themselves, there are other means of settling 
the private diflerences artsing between their respective sub- 


who undertakes a case to which he ts not called—presecribes 
for the poverty of the country, which he increases, so far as his 
legislation operates—and at the same time adds thereto, so far 
as his legislation operates, bodily disease. 
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The able communication of the Danish Minister to 
our Government is very mteresting and pertinent upon this point. Adul- 
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| our laboring people. Perhaps there is more medicated wine drunk in 
the country than genuime. 
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tends to perpetual frauds. 
| and vinters to commit on imported wines and spirits, are particularly in- 
jurious to the health of the consumers. Some apology may be proper 


note. None can be given, except that. in the abundance of particulars 
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The argument against the Tariff, or restrictions, in any form, 
upon intercourse with other countries, is of the same general 
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strictive laws require purchases to be made at higher than the 
necessary prices, and more labor to be expended than is neces- 
sary to be expended to produce the same results—that the 
country is prosperous. The prosperity of the country is com- 
parative: that is, our condition is good, compared with that of 
other countries, but not good, if compared with what it would 
be but for this absurd legislation. The question is not whether 
this country, in regard to wealth and the amount of comforts 
enjoyed by its inhabitants, is in as good a condition as other 
couutries—but whether the advance of prosperity in the coua- 
try is as great as its advantages will permit—whether there is 
not in this country much poverty to be relieved, which can only 
he relieved by opening the sources of supply—aod whether 
want would not cease to exist in course of time, after the re- 
tarding system—as it may appropriately be called—had beea 
set aside ! 

In like manner the injurious operation of the iusensible tax- 
ation system upon the health of the country is not et first ap- 
parent—but the important question remains, whether the 
amount of health in the country would vot be increased, and 
the amount of sickness or disease in the country decreased, by 
the adoption of a system of free intercourse with other coun- 
tries, instead of the system of seclusion. The effect of the sys- 
tem of seclusion upon the education and character of the phy- 
sicians and surgeons in our country, ts the particular point to 
which it is now desired to attract attention. 

None can perceive how much longer a sickness is protract- 
ed—nor is it easily known when it terminates in death—be- 
cause the physician or surgeon is oot better tauglit. As ignor- 
ance and skill are not readily distinguished from each other, in 
medicine or surgery—as the work of a decior caynot be exa- 
mined and decided upon as the work of a mechanic, there is 
a peculiar necessity that all the advantages of education should 
be open to those upon whose prBfessional skill we are compel- 
led to rely for the maintenance or restoration of health. How 
much would the standard of proficiency in medicive and sur- 
gery be increased if t were common for our students to pass a 
year or two io London, Edinburg, Paris, Vienna, or elsewhere 
abroad. ‘The abolishing of the restrictive system would give 
our young gentlemen access to hospitals and iufirmaries abroad, 
and to the instructions to be acquired by residence abroad, in 
the same mauver in which similar advantages are now aflorded 
io our priveipal cities, but to a much greater extent. 

The operation of the Tariff upon books relating to medicine 
and surgery, partakes of the universal genius of the restrictive 
system. Here argument should bardly be considered necessary, 
in a country where education is prized, and the country boasts 
of affording to the citizens the means of education. The pecn- 
liar character of a tariff, or restrictive system, may be seen in 
the library of nearly every physician in the country—and it 
might be added, if pertinent to this part of the inquiry, in the 
libraries of most of our lawyers and many of our clergy. 

Instead of viewing the whole subject, a legislature can searce- 
ly view any part of it—instead of being able to estimate the 
harm dove or the good prevented, the legislators who pass those 
laws, from nonchalance, ignorance, narrowness of mind, or par- 
ly spirit, cannot even estimate the amount of harm done in 
matters, it may be, of comparatively trivial importance—but 
whose importance they do not ia the least regard. It is net 
probable that many of those who voted for the act of May 19, 
1528, thought of its effects upon the state of knowledge or in- 
formation of the medical profession—or that it might in any 
way injuriously affect the health of the country. None can 
tell what may be the injurious effects of that law, even in their 
comparatively minute particulars—the selection of two instan- 
ces among perhaps a thousand—the preventing the examina- 
tion of the tumours as they exist in the goiters in Switzerland— 
and of the ways to ascertain an early stage of consumption, 
according to a mode practiced in Paris. Jo these trivial in- 
stances—trivial compared to the whole subject—the restrictive 
system may do more harm than enough to counterbalance all 
the benefits which the country derives from the fortunes manu- 
factured by the Tariff. Admit that the ‘Tariff does make some 
men capitalists—does it not cause a greater number to die by 
the single disease of cousumption? It would not exceed the 
extravagance of the majority of the Committee on Manufae- 
tures, in the last House of Representatives, to estimate the dis- 
advantage of death caused by that portion of medical ignorance 
which is referable to the Tariff, as exceeding all the benefits of 
the Tariff to its beneficiaries. 

The writer professes his utter incompetency to investigate 
this subject in any one of its relations—more expecially in re- 
lation to the influence of the restrictive system upon the health 
of the country. It caunot, even in this relation, be fully inves- 
tigated. Man is net competent to the task: for nature, when 
compared to the knowledge of man, or his capacity for know- 
ledge, is infinite; aud therefore no investigation ean discover 
all the injury which is done to the health of a community b 
a system whieh limits the resort to the means afforded by na- 
ture for the preservation and restoration of health. 





This mode of taxation, when much of it | 
extends upon articles where it ts difhcult to distinguish origin or quality, | 
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character in regard to the health as in regard’to the wealth of 
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| (The writer of these essays is not a physician, but as we bave 

| near a hundred gentlemen of the medical profession on our sub- 

ser ption list, we would be glad to hear from some of them their 

actual experience in relation to the operation of the Tariff upon 
the health of the couniry.— Ed.] 
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